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Art. I. 4 Syftem of Chronology: Containing I. An Explanation of 
the Principles of this Science; together with an Account of the 
moft remarkable’ Epochs, Eras, and Periods, the Dates, and 
Extent of which are afcertained. JI. A Chronological Hiftory, 
which exhibits a Connected View of the Time, Mode, and Cir- 
cumftances of the Origin, Progrefs, Decline, and Fall of every 
confiderable Kingdom, from the earlieft Period to the Prefent. 
ill. A Lift of Several Eclipfes before the Chriftian Afra, obferv- 
ed by Aftronomers, or recorded by Hittorians, and ofall E- 
clipfes from A. D. 1. to A. D. 1900, with an Explanatory Pre- 
face. IV. A Chronological Lift of Councils, in which the Date, 
Place, and Subject of every Council are fpecitied. V.Chronolo- 
gical Table and Charts from B. C. 2300 to A. D. 1784. 
Adapted to a Scale, and afcertaining the Duration of the Lives 
and Reigns of the moit eminent Perfonages in all Ages. A 
Liftof Remarkable Events and Occurrences relating to every King- 
dom and Nation, from the earlieft Ages to the Prefent Time; 

' with the Dates of many Caleftiat Phanomena.~ VII. Supple- 
mental Fables illuftrating the Several Parts of the Syitein. 
VIII. A Copious Biographical Index in which the Dates of the 
Reigns of Kings, and of the Lives of remarkable Men in all 
Ages, are inferted, and concife Characters of both are occafionally 
given. By James Playfair, D. D. Member of the Antiquarian 
Society of Scotland. Fol. 2l. 5s. Dilly, Walter, and Robfon. 


Seep has juftly obferved that the different fciences 
\4 and arts are connected together as by a chain, and that, 
in order to be mafter of one of them it is neceffary to be 
converfant in all. The truth of this obfervation is emi- 
hently illuftrated by the nature, or principles of chronology, 
which calls to its aid hiftory, and antiquities; which derives 
athoufand hints from writings, at firft fight, wholly foreign 
to its defigns, which draws its fureft fuccours from the ab- 
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ftraétion of lines and numbers, and afcertains the dates of 
human events, by calculating the revolutions in the hoft of 
Heaven. 

As chronology derives the greater part of its light from 
hiftory, fo it illuftrates in return the obfcure labyrinths of 
antiquity, and arranges and adjufts according to the order 
of time, the materials of hiftorical information. This im- 
portant fubje&t has exercifed the genius and the patience of 
men diftinguifhed eminently for both thefe qualities: Sca- 
liger, Petavaus, Ufher, Marfham, and even Sir Ifaac New. 
ton. But the works of thefe great men, though they laid 
the foundations of the fcience of which they treated, were 
not, nor indeed could they be perfe&t. Time brings forth 
new, and at the fame time throws light on patt events. In- 
duftry, care, and attention which have enabled even Biair 
to avail himfelf of the hints, to improve on the defigns, 
and to correét the errors of his great predeceffors in the 
chronological walk, have alfo enabled Playfair to add fil! 
farther improvements in the work before us, of which the 
following is a brief and faithful analyfis. His work is divided 
into five parts, which are arranged in the following manner. 

* The Elements or Principles of Chronology conttitute the fub- 
.je& of the Firft Part. The various divifions of time, viz. the hour, 
the day, the week, the month, the year, the folar and lunar cycles, 
the epact, the indiction, and the Julian period, are explained, and 
proper rules and examples are given under each head. Several re- 
markable epochs, aeras, and periods, occurring in hiftory, the 
dates and quantities of thefe are afeertained with accuracy ; and 
they are treated in the, following order: 1. The creation of the 
world. 2. The Jewifh aera. 3. The patriarchal period. 4. The 
univerfal deluge. 5. ‘The vocation of Abraham. 6. The fojourn- 
ing of the Ifraelitesin Egypt. 7. The Argonautic expedition. 8. 
The fiege and deftruction of Troy. 9. The period from the exit 
of the Ifraclites to the building of Solomon’s Temple. 19. The 
period of the reigns of the Kings of Judah and Tirael. 11. The 
aera of the Olympiads. 12. Theepoch of the building of Rome. 
13. The Nabonaflarean aera. 14. The date of the Babylonith cap- 
tivity. 15. The foundation of the Perfian monarchy. 16. ‘The eita- 
blifiment of the Roman confular dignity. 17. The feventy weeks 
of Daniel. 18. The deatlr of Alexander the Great. 19.. The aera of 
the Seleucidae, or Syro-Macedonians. 20. The Spanifh aera. 21. 
The-true and vulgar Chriftian aeras. 22. The epoch of the paffionot 
our bleffed Saviour. 23. The deftruétion of Jerufalem. 24. The aera 
of Dioclefian. 25. The aera of Conftantinople. 26. The epoch ot 
New Rome, or Conftantinople. 27. The aera of Hegira. 28. The 
aera of Jefdegird.. 29. The epoch of the Reformation. 

*2. Though the greater part of readers may have acquired a ge 
hneral acquaintance with hiftory, yet the dates and material cir 


cumitances relating to kingdoms and empires, togcther with th 
. connect 
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connection and regular fucceffion of the moft ftriking events, ate 
often loft fight of, or not properly attended t6. In order to imprets 
thefe particulars on the tind, I have exhibited, in the Second Part, 
a fuccinet and connected view of the time, mode, and circumftancés 
of the eftablifliment, progrefs, perfection, decline, and fall of every 
confiderable kingdom in the world, from the earlieit period to the 
prelent age. This part may ferve, in fome degree, as a compen- 
dium of univerfal hittory. 

«3. As eclipies are effential to the adjuftment and determination 
of many dates in chron$logy, I have inferted a correct litt of feveral 
before the Chriftian aera, obferved by aftronomers, or recorded by 
hiltorians, and of ai, from 1. A.D. to rgoo. Thefe eclipfes were 
calculated with infinite labour by Mr, Pingre, and publithed in 
L’Art de verifier les dates. ‘To this catalogue I have prefixed an 
explanation, containing fome tables, by which the extent of the 
penumbra, and the quantity of aneclipfe in any given latitude and 
meridian, may be known. As the hiftory of the church bears a 
confiderable proportion to that of the world, I have added, for thie 
benefit of thofe who would be conv¥erfant in ecclefiaftical affairs, a 
a chronological litt of councils, and I have fixed the date of every 
council, the city and province in which it was affembled, the 
perfon who prefided, and the chief fubjects of debate. Thefe lifts 
of eclipfes and of councils, conftitute the third part of the following 
work. 

‘4. The chronological tables and charts are contained in the fourth 
part, and. may be confidered as the refult of all that precedes. They 
commence B.C. 2200. The lifts of Emperors, Kings, and Pon- 
tifs, defeend in a parallel direction; and the years of every reign 
may be known by the means of a — fcale. The names of 
perfons renowned in hiftory are inferted; and the duration of their 
refpective lives is marked by a line, which, when applied to the 
feale, will give the nuriber of years. On the flighteft infpedction 
contemporaries are obferved; an advantage not to be derived, in 
the fame degree, from tables differently conftructed. Thefe tables 
and charts are introduced by a cireumitantial account of their con- 
ftruction and ufe. 

‘5. To aid the memory of ordinary readers of hiftory, I have 
colletted a cohfiderable number of memorable events and 
occurrences, (including many aftronomical obfervations and 
céleftial phaenomena) rélating to the feveral nations and kingdoths 
of the world, froim the ¢arlieft ages, and have arranged them in 
chtonolegical order. Not only the year, but frequently the month 
and the day of the event, até fubjoined. As thefe have been ex- 
traded, for the moft part, from genuine fources of information, the 
dates, I prefume, will be found to be fufficiently aceurate. 

‘6. In the apptndix are inferted many tables requifite to the il- 
luftration of feveral parts of the fyltem. ‘The titles of thefe tables 
are as follows: 1. The years of the Hegira, with the correfponding 
years of the Chriftian aera, and the Feriae of thefe Wars ta A.D. 
1900. 2. The Olympiads, with thé names of thé Victots, and of 
the Archons of Athens. 3. The different computations of the 
of the world. 4. The charactérs of the Arabian months: ¢: A fe- 
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ries of remarkable dates and epochs, from the creation of the worlg 
to the commencement of the Chrittian féra, with. proofs from the 
facred Writings, ancient hiftory, &c. 6. A lift of Theban Kings, 
according to the chronicon of Eratofthenes. 7. Ptolemy’s canon 
of the Chaldaean, Perfian, Grecian, and Roman Kings. 8. The 
months of many nations adjutied to thofe of the reformed Julian 
vear. g. The Jewith common and emboliimal years compared, 
10. The dates of many — epochs, acras, and periods, in 
the order of the Julian months. . The days of the Julian year 
feckoned trom January, and thofe of the Egy ptian year from Thoth. 
t2. The Nabonaffarean and Julian years ‘compared. 13. A table 
of lunations, from one to 10,000. 14. The number of days, 
hours, and fidereal, folar, and Julian years, from one to 10,000, 
15. Lhe golden number trom one to 4000. 16. A table fhewing 
the days of the months by the dominical letter. 17. The number 
of direction for findi ng Eatter Sunday, by the golden number and 
the dominical letter. 18. The dominical letters from B.C. « 4,200 
to A. D. 4000, for old and new itvles. 19. The nye limits 
from A. D. 1583, to A. D. 1900, old and new ttyles. The 
day cf the week, which anfwers to any dav of the ania 21.4 
table of epacts. 22. A requifite table to that of epacts. 23. A 
table for the reduction of parts of the equator into mean folar hours, 
anda.v. 24. Atable for the reduction of time into parts ot the 
equator, andw.. 25. The limits of folar eclipfes. 26. A tabk 
oi the latitudes of places, and the differences of meridians. 27. The 
number of lunations and decimals in any giventime, &c. ‘The ufe 
of cach of thefe tables is fhown and illuttrated. 

7. Lafly, As many pertons, diflingyifhed by abilities, natural, 
or sudiek could not find a place in the tables or charts, I have 
annexed a copious biographical index, mm which the dates of the 
reigns of Kings, and of the lives of remarkable men, are inferted, 
and concife characters of both are occationally given.’ 

While we acknowledge fome chronological inzprovements 
in this publication, particularly in the hittorical part, “which 
-is full, and no defpicable abftraét of the hiftory of eminent 
nations, as alfo in the chronological tables and charts, we 
forbear to enter into any difcuffion of the. points in difpute 
between Dr. Playfair and other chronologers, becaufe where 
he rejects long eftablithed opinions, and. adopts others not 

enerally received, he gives not his reafons for doing to. 
hefe, “however, he has promifed to give in the courle of 
tome chronological differtations which he intends to publiih, 
if what’ts already publithed thall be honoured with the pub- 
lic approbation. 

In the reafonings and conjeétures of the learned and cele- 
_ brated chronologers there appears, here and there a_ noble 
-yiew of 1 imaginat: on, Ww hich combines thi ung’s apparently t the 
moft diftant, and frike: cut gleams of light by the mott in- 


aeons comp2rfons, and anexpeéted references. Dr. Play- 
fair is not 2 wc of senius: he never rifques @ conjecture, 
9, of 
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ot deduétion entirely new. He is neverthelefs no injndi-~ 
cious compiler. ‘The nature of his fubje& required only 
vatience, labour, and a plain underftanding. “hefe Dr. 
Piayfair appears to us to pofiefs, and, aided by the previous 
refearches of more vigorous minds, he lias been able to exe- - 
cute a fyftem of chronology, more fimple in its form, more - 
extenfive in its plan, and better adapted to promote the - 
{tudy of hiftory than any that has yet been pretented to the 
world. 
[Zo be concluded in our next.) 
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Artll. 4 Hiftory f the Englifo Law, from the Beginning of the 
Reiga of Edward ihe Second, to the End of the Reign of Henry 
the Seventh, By John Reeves, Efq. Basrifter at Law, gto. rls 1s. 
boards. Brooke. 


N a former number of our Review we had an opportunit¥ 

to offer our opinion of the abilities of this author; and 
we are forry to remark that in the prefent publication, he is 
perhaps ftili more reprehenfible than in the tirit part or di- 
vifion of his treatife. “Che plan of his performance appear- 
ed to us * to be {plendid and liberal; and what is remark- 
able in the volume now before us, he departs from it. He 


| is now in a great meafure more fuccinét and lefs explana- 


tory. Nor do we conceive, that the apology he gives for 
this conduct is fatisfactory. It is, however, very candid. 
‘T began fays he, to think there was fome reafon to 
‘fuppofe | was wearying myfelftono purpofe in a fu- 
‘ pererogatory toil, which could produce nothing that could 
‘recommend itfelf: I found alfo, that prudence, as wel 
‘as my own eafe and comfort, required I fhould fhorten ali 
‘applications that were wholly unprofitable. - {accordingly 
‘determined to finifh the prefent volume, (as well as to” 
‘drop any farther purfuit of the Hiftory of the Law,) in 
‘ the fhorteft way poffible >+ We mutt acknowledge that we 
could not but read thefe declarations with furprife. Pie in the 
fituation which the author defcribes, it was proper that he 
fhould have dropped altogether the idea of his fecond part. 
The public is now fo refined that it becomes not even a great 
tnafter to write at the full galop, or with little preparation ; 
and this conclufion will hold with {till greater force im its 
application to ordinary writers. 


It is the great defect of Mr. Reeves, that he has been 





_.* Ene. Rev. for May 1783. 
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unable to join hiftory with law; and to enter into fpecula. 
tions and reafonings: He does not even feem to conceive 
that this method of legal inquiry, fo fuccefsfully followed 
by Prefident Montefquieu, has been exhibited not unfuccefs- 
fully in England. Very confiderable traces of it may be 
found in the Commentaries of Sir Wiliam Blackftone, and 
in Mr, Barrington’s Obfervations on the Statutes. A deep 
vein of it is to be feen in many portions of the Hittory of 
England by Mr. Hume; and there are more fuccefsful and 
brilliant applications of it in the Hiftory of Manchefter by 
Mr. Whitaker. In this condition of the matter it is to be 
wondered at, that our author fhould have perfifted fo perti- 
nacioufly in difregarding the ator of our great hiftorical 
monuments. He even feems to be offended that any cen- 
fure of this kind fhould have been made againft his firf 
volume. For in the advertifement * to the performance 
now before us, he defires ‘ his reader’s recolleétion to a cir- 
* cumftance which has been greatly mifconceived by many. 
‘ It has been apprehended, that great light. might be thrown 
‘ on our Statutes by the civil aor of the times in which 
. * they were made, but it will be found, on enquiry, that 
‘ thefe expeétations are rarely fatisfied.’ Here there 
is evidently a very wild prepofleffion. For what in 
reality is the moft natural interpreter of laws and ftatutes, 
but the hiftory of the times? Jt holds out to us their tprings 
and their fpirit,; and without a due comprehenfion of it the 
law is only a mafs of contradictions and abfurdity. Our 
author by negleéting it, wanders out of the high road that 
could alone conduct him to the end of his journey; and 
lofes himfelf amidft an infinite rubbith of aéts of parliament, 
year books, and parliamentary roils. 

He treats for example of homage and fealty; but he ex- 
plains not the origin or the nature of thefe cuftoms; vet if 
he had looked into hiftory, he might have found out the 
reafons which produced them, and have been able to unfold 
the different chamges which they underwent. He talks of 
the Statute ab militzbus, but itis impeffible to conjecture from 
what he fays what thofe perfons were to whom the ftatute 
refers. Does the term mi/iies in the ttatute refer to pofleffors 
of knight fees held i capite, or of the crown? has it any 
reference to thofe who held knight fees of a fubjeét? was 


the’requifition it contained to take armour, an injynétion of 


tenure ar an injunétion ef chivalry? Ina word what is the 
{fpiritand meaning of the ftaruté? All thefe particulars e- 
{cape the penetration of the author. Every thing for him re- 
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mains in its original darknefs, He was called every. mo-. 
ment to attend to hittory ; and yet he fancies that he had no 
occafion for its direction. 

On the fubje& of ecclefiattics and ecclefiaftical property, 
there is much curjous information jn hiftory ; but no lights. 
are thrown upon thefe topicks by the author. He had an 
opportunity to treat of the firft ferments and agitation pro- 
moted in England by trade and commerce. OF thefe how- 
ever, he obferves not the cauies, and opens not the confe- 
quences. ‘The high importance of the jurifdiction of parlia- 
ment was of old a very curious circumitance; and while it 
invites curiofity, jt is capable of a difcuffion the mott ample 
and fatisfa€tory. But the author avoids philofophy as well as 
hiftory. The origin and progreis of criminal law; the na- 
ture of defcent and fucceffion ; the boundaries and jurifdic- 
tion of courts ; the variations of property ; and the progrefs 
of the national refinement were all fields that were calculated 
to allure by their fertility and riches. Yet they are entered 
upon by the author in fuch a way as to convince his more 
intelligent readers, that he was altogether ignorant of their 
value. 

Concerning a work fo open to cenfure it can argue neither 
knowledge nor ingenuity to multiply objections ; and while 
we cannot but reprobate the matter of the author, it is a real 
pain to us that it is not in our power to commend his com- 
pofition. It is the common error of the prefent age, that 
authors are too full of glitter and ambitious ornament. But 
Mr. Reeves is not guilty of this error. If his mind is 
fenfible to the charms of elegance, it cannot be gathered from 
his ftyle. But perhaps there may be fome apology for him. 
The nature of his toil leading him to. public records of rude: 
ages; and to the confultation of books which were never fuf- 
pected of any claim to the embellifhments of cultivation, 
may have difpofed him to cateh their afperity. But he ought 
furely to have paid a greater refpe& to the tafte of the times; 
and on fome occafions, to have attempted at leaft to emulate 
rs brightnefs and happy expreffion of Sir William Black. 

ne. 
 Itis fit, notwithftanding, that we fubmit to our readers a 
fpecimen from which they may judge for themfelves of the 
capacity and manner of our author. And for this purpofe 
we fhall extraé&t what he has remarked concerning pleadings 
and arguments in court during the reign of Edward [1. 

* It has been before intimated, that the counting and pleading in 
actions was all done vivd voce in court; but the method in which 
this was tranfacted we have not been able to obferve rill this reign, 
when we meet with the firft Report of proceedings in court. From 
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this we may form fome judgment of a legal difputation (for fo the 
leading in a caufe feemed) and the ftyle in which it was moderated 
y the judges. To gratify the reader’s curiofity, we fhall give 
fpecimen of this, with all its formality, flrictly adhering to the 
original report. . 

Tue firtt is of an action where feveral pleas in abatement were 
over-ruled, and at length the general iflue pleaded. ‘The prior of 
Lenton brought a writ of trefpafs, grounded upon the ftatute of 
Marlbridge, c/ 28. againft the parfon of Bangor, &c. quare vi 
et armis bona et catalla domis et ecclefia ipfius priovatis ad valenciam, 
é'c. ad grave damnum, Sc. et contra pacem noftram, Ec. wpon which 
he counted, that he took fome wool and lambs. To this Herle, a 
counfel for the defendant, demanded judgment of the writ, for there 
was no one form of acount for /ive and dead chattels; and if he had 
wanted to count of lambs taken and carried away, he might have 
faid in his writ gquare averia fua cepit et adduxit. To this Brab, 
one of the judges, fays, he has counted of wool and lambs, which 
can be as well carried as chafed, therefore re[pondeas oufier. Then 
Herle (taking another ground) faid, Again we demand judgment, 
becaufe he fays, dcna er catalla domis et ecclefie, &c. where by right 
the property of the chattel is not in the church, but in the prior, 
therefore judgment. To this Ma/m. for the plaintiff, faid, Our writ 
is given by ftatute, and we have followed the ftatute, &c.; which 
was afiented to, and {© another re/pondeas oufier. Then Paf, (an- 
other counfe] for the detendant) aid, Again we demand judgment 
of the form of the writ; tor the flatute fays, that a man fhould 
have recovery ad bona repetenda, and therefore the prior ought mot 
naturally, to have a pracipe quid reddat of detinue ot chattels, or re- 
plevin, and not this writ, which goes wholly for damages. What 
then, fays Manz. if the chattels were dead or aliened, fhould I have 
no recovery ? and there was another re/pondeas oufler. Again, fays 
Herle, This writ is given by ftatute to fucceflors after the death of 
their predeceflors, againft whom every aétion for recovery of any 
thing ought to be brought; and we fay, that the and William, in 
whote time, &c. is ftill alive, and therefore we demand judgment 
of the writ. Malm. fays, He is dead as to this aétion, for he is 
depofed, and fo the action as againft him is extinét; and if I was 
to bring an affife gus advocatus, &c. ultimam perfonam, &c. qué 
mortua eff, &c. tho’ the perfon in queftion was alive and at the bar 
of the court, yet if he was no longer parfon, the writ would be 
good: and (fays he) put a cafe that a hufband aliened fome land 
of the right of his wife, and then was outlawed, and his wife 
brought a cui in vitd; tho’ the hufband was actually alive, yet being 
dead in law, the writ would not abate. Then Roxb. one of the 
juttices, faid, If an abbot brought a writ againft an abbot, and the 
defendant was depofed pending the plea, the writ would not abate, 
but it is otherwife where fuch an abbot was plaintiff, for then all 
caufe of action ceafed, and therefore he held the writ good in this 
point: and there was another judgment of re/pondeas oufler. Agaid, 
Pa/f;. demanded judgment of the writ, becaufe it was a writ of trei- 
safs vi et armis, tor a wrong done to divers perfons; and the ftatute 

oes not give a recovery of damages, but ‘only ad bona _ 
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But Malm. argued, the writ was good as it now ftood, for two 
reafons: firft, becaute the trefpais was done in the time of our pre- 
deceflor, for which trefpafs we are entitled to our action by the 
ftatute ; fecondly, becaufe of the detinue in our time. //erde. Your 
writ has nothing to do with detinue of chattels, but is of a fact done 
with force and arms to another perfon; fo that the king would be 
entitled to a fine for a trefpafs done in the time of his predeceffor. 
Maim. (repeating what he had betore urged) Suppote the chattels 
were dead or eloigned, I could not récover the things themfelves, 
and then my action mutt lie in damages, or I fhould have no re- 
covery atall. Herle. Yes, you might recover the value, &c. Then 
W-, one of the juttices, interpoting, faid, The force of their ob- 
jection is, that a man fhall not recover damages for a trefpats done 
to another; and yet executors may recover damages for a tretpa{s done 
toanother, Again, if wafte is done in the time of my father, [ 
{hall have an a¢tion for the waite and trefpafs, &c. In regard to 
the firtt of thefe cafes, it was obferved, that the executors recovered 
not intheir own right, but in right of another: and as to the fecond 
about wafte, that it was by ftatute, and not by the common law. 
However, Rod. another juitice, faid, they were all agreed that the 
writ was good, and therefore awarded another re/pondeas oufler; wp- 
on which the defendants pleaded the general ifjue, that they did no- 
thing againit the peace, prof, &c. et alji e contra, and fo iflue was 
joined, 

“* In the above cafe, where there were fo many pleas in abate- 
ment, as they were all over-ruled at the in{tant, they were con- 
fidered as fucceflive amendments, and none of them were entered on 
the roll, but only that plea which was finally approved and relied 
on, namely, the general iffue. The following is an action where 
they went onto reply, rejoin, and furrejomm. The cafe was this: 
Aleyne de Newton brought his writ of annuity againft the abbot of 
Burton upon Trent, and deinanded 301. arrears of an annual rent 
of 451. per ann. and he faid (that is, counted) that one John, abbot 
of Burton, and predecetior of the prefent, did, by affent of the con- 
vent, grant an annuity to Alyxe, payable twice in the year, till 
he was advanced to a convenable benefice; and he exhibited a fpe- 
ciality, containing, that the abbot by -affent, &c: did grant an ane 
nuity to Aleyne de Newton Clerk, in the above manner az he had 
counted. To this Willuby (as counfel for the defendant) prays 
judgment of the writ, becaufe of the variance between the writ and 
the fpecialty ; for in the writ he was named Alcyne de Nezwton, but 
inthe fpecialty, Aleyne de Newton Clerk. Ward faid, that it was 
no vatianee ; yet Willaby maintained, that as he might have had a 
writ agreeable to the fpecialty, if he varied in his own purchafe of 
it, the writ would be ill; but he could in this cafe have a writ 
agreeable to his writ. Ergo, &c. And again, as far as appears 
ythe fpecialty, it was made to fome one elle, and not to the per- 
on named in the writ. Stouore, one of the jultices, faid, Then you 
may plead fo if you will, but the writ is good; thercfore refpendeas, 
wufer, Then faid Willuby, He cannot demand this annuity, becaute 
We fay, that John our predeceflor on fuch a day, &c. tendered him 
whe vicarage of, &c. which was void, and in his gift, in the pre- 
nce of fuch and fuch perfons, which vicarage he refufed; where- 


fore 
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fore we do not underitand that he can any longer demand this ap. 
nuitys Shard, We fay this vicarage was not worth 100 fhillings ; 
therefore we do not underitand it to be a cowenable benefice, fo as to 
extinguith an annuity of gol. W7l/uby, Then you admit that we ten- 
dered you the vicarage, and that you refufed it, &c.? Shard. As 
to the tender of a benefice that was not convenable, I have no bu- 
finef§ to make any anfwer atall. Then Afurf. one of the juttices, 
atked, what fort of benefice they confidered as convenahble, fo as to 
extinguifh the annuity ? Shard. We mean one of ten marks at leat, 
Then Stonore, another of the juttices, faid, Do you admit that the 
Vicarage was not worth 100 fhillings? Willuby. We will aver that 
the vicarage was worth ten marks, pref, &c,; and he has admitted 
that one of that value fhould extinguifh the anuuity. Sard. And 
we Will aver that it was not worth ten marks, pref, &c. After this 
iffue, Willuby was defirous of recurring back to his firft plea, and 
faid, As you declare that the vicarage was not worth 100 fhillings, 
we will aver that it was worth 100 flullings, &c. But Stovore inter- 
pofed, and faid, He declares that the vicarage is worth ten marks ; 
and after that therc is nothing to be done, but that the iffue fhould 
be taken on your declaration or his; now it feenis that it fhould ra- 
ther be taken on yours; fur, by your plea, you make that a coven- 
able benefice that 1s worth ten marks, which declaration you ought 
to maintain, &ce. Willuby. The mention of the value came firit 
from him, when he faid it was not worth roo fhillings; fo that it 
will be fuflicient for me to traverfe what he had faid. But Stozore 
prefiing him whether he would maintain his plea, Wluby faid he 
would, and pleaded that the vicarage was worth ten marks, pref, 
&c..«t ali, that it was not worth ten marks, pref’, &c. and fo iffue 
was joined. 

* Tue pleadings upon the record in the above cafe muft then 
have ftood thus: The defendant faid, a vicarage had been tendered 
and ‘yefufed, and fo the annuity fhould ceafe, judgment of the ac- 
tion. To this the replication was, The vicarage tendered was not 
worth ten marks, and /2 not a covenable benefice to extinguifh the 
annuity : rejoinder, it was worth ten marks: furrejoinder, it was 
not. Thete inftances, without troubling the reader with any more, 
will ferve to few the manner of pleading wivd voce at the bar: 
every thing there advanced was treated as a matter only in fery, 
which upon difcuffion and confideration might be amended, or 
wholly abandoned, and then other matter reforted to, till at length 
the counfel felt himfelf on fuch grounds as he could truft; and 
where he refted his caufe, that was the plea which was entered upon 
the roll, and abided the judgment of an inquett or of the court, ac- 
cording as it was a point of law or of fact.’ ‘ 

Nothing now remains, but that we obferve that Mr. 
Reeves has addreffed this volume to my Lord Mansfield, 
who had expreffed an approbation of his labours. His work, 
however, mutt reft finally upon its own merits whatever 
they are. But what ftrikes us as very remarkable, the au- 
thor urges in his dedication that the praife of Lord Mans- 


field was direéted to his hiftorical method of ftudying the 
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law ; and yet in his preface he formally lays it down as a 
general maxim, that ee | could be of little or no fervice 
in legal invettigations. Juttice requires that we fhould paint 
out this circumitance ; but our candour will not allow us to 
jnfift upon it, 
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Art. IIE. The Hiftory of Modern Europe. Part Il. From the Peace 
of Weftphalia, in 1648, to the Peace of Paris in 1763. With 
a View of the Progrets of Society during the prefent Century, Ia 
a Series of Letters trom a Nobleman te his Song 2 vole. Sve. 
148. Robinion. 


T a period when the defire of literature is nearly uni- 
A verfal, and when a general cultivation is courted by 
almoft every order of men, it is natural, that element 
books of all Rinds fhould be fought for with avidity, To 
devour whole libraries may hardly be fufficient for mere 
men of letters; but in every department of human life 
there are individuals who have not leifure to devote all their 
hours, or the greatett part of them to refleétion and ftudy ; 
and who are yet ambitious of enriching their minds, and of . 
being ornamental in their ftations. Fo fuch perfons liberal 
and initructive abridgments of knowledge in the different 
arts and fciences are valuable. And they are more peculiar 
ly neceffary in the education of thofe of the young of both 
exes, whofe condition and inclination concur in went 

1te 


ing them to acquire information, and to advance in 


rature, 

Of works, however, of this kind, it is obvious that the 
moit extenfively ufeful and entertaining aré thofe which re» 
fer more immediately to human actions, purfuits, and man- 
ners. For to travel through the labyrinth of univerfal hif- 
tory, is an endlefs occupation. To the majority of readers, 
therefore, hiftorical compilations of particular periods, where 
the matter is fuccinétly put together and proceeds ina rapid 
and comprehenfive narrative, are highly defireable. [t is to 
this clafs of produétions that the work, belongs which is now 
under our review ; and the fuccefs of the firft part of the 
hiftory of Modern Europe is, doubtlefs, a proof of its me- 
nt. Of the fecond part it cannot, without injuitice, be. 
faid, that it is inferior to the firft. Of Modern Europe, 
therefore, the public have now a general picture in four 
compact volumes in o€tavo. . 

In eftimating the confideration of our author it would not 
be juft to look at him in comparifon with thofe hiftorians 

objet it was to exhibit a full narrative of any parti- . 
cular period. Jt was in their power to ftop at every ATO 
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able event which ftruck their imaginations, and to adorn it 
with all the touches of art. They could exercife themfelves 
in defcriptions of every fort, and difplay the variety of their 
knowledge, afid the treafures of their ftudy. They might 
indulge in differtation, and engage in ample delineations of 
the moft eminent perfonages.--They might feize every op 
portunity of making adifplay of their talents. But the cate 
with our author ‘was very different. [It was his duty often to 
abandon a topic on which he had a fancy to dilate; to for. 
fake charaétersgwhich he was ambitious to paint; and to 
bend the impulfes of his mind to the limits of his purpofe, 
If his talents had been. equal to the tafk it was not his bofi- 
nefs to have indulged like Hume in the deepnefs of philofo- 
phical remark ; to have uncovered like Gibbon the dupii- 
city and felfifhnefs of religionifts and fectaries; or like Fergu- 
fon to have taught his reader to glow with the fire of patrio- 
tifm, and in the midft of the admiration which was due to 
the talents of factious ftatefmen and commanders, to have 
illuftrated the dignity. and greatnefs of public virtue. His 
aims were more humble. He was to condenfe and to con- 
folidate ; to avojd the enchantment of eloquence and picture, 

ulation and philofophy ; to negleé& altogether minute 
acts ; and to commynicate only, and that with clofenefs, 
the more important and prominent occurrences. 

In the department he has affumed, it is our opinion, that 
he has fucceeded in no inconfiderable degree. For while his 
matter is crowded together without confufion, his diétion is 
clear, and has obtained the fimplicity which correfponds beft 
wa the nature of his compilation. But, perhaps, the juft- 
nefs of this fentiment may appear beft to our readers from . 
the following extracts. | 

The author has thus detailed the fentence and execution 
of Charles I. 

* Turee times was Charles produced before the court, and as 
often declined its jurifdiétion. On the fourth fitting, the judges hav 
ing examined fome witnefles, by whom it was proved, That the king 
had appeared in arms againft the forces commiffioned by the parlia- 
ment, they pronounced fentence againit him ; adjudging, That he, 
the faid Charles Stuart, as atyrant, traitor, murderer, and public 
enemy, fhould be put to death, by the fevering of his head from his 
body. Firm and intrepid in all his appearances before his judges, 
oe never forgot himfelf etther as a prince or as a man, and difcover- 

no emotion at this extraordinary fentence ; but feemed to look 
dewn, with a mixture of pity and contempt, on all the efforts of 
human malice and iniquity. Three days were allowed him between 
his fentence and execution. Thefe he paffed in great tranquillity, 
occupying himfelf chiefly in reading and devotion, -and every night 
flept found ‘as ufual; though the noife of workmen employed " 
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framing the fcaffold, and making other preparations for his exit, 
continually refounded in his ears. 

‘ On the morning of the fatal day, the king rofe early, and con- 
tinued his devotigns till noon, ailiited by bifhopJuxon; a nan whofe 
mild and fteady virtues very much refembled thofe of his fovereign. 
The ftreet before Whitehall was the place deftined for the executi- 
on; it being intended, by chuling that place, to difplay more fully 
the triumph of popular juitice over tyrannical power: and Charles 
having drank a glafs of wine, and ate a bit of bread, waiked through 
the Deeketaats to the fcaffold, which was covered with black 
cloth. In the middle of it appeared the block and axe, with two 
executioners in mafques. Several troops of horfe and companies of 
foot were placed round it; and a vait number of fpectators waited, 
in filent horror, at a greater diftance. The king eyed all thefe fo- 
lemn preparations with great compofure ; and finding that he could 
not expect to be heard by the people, he addrefled himlelftothe few 

rfons about him, but particularly to colonel Towlinfon, to whote 
care he had lately been committed, and on whom he had wrought 
an entireconverfion. He vindicated himfelf from the accufation of 
having commenced war againtt his parliament: but, although in- 
nocent towards his people, he acknowledged the equity of his exe- 
cution in the eye of Heaven ; and obferved, that an unjuft fentence 
which he had fuffered to take effeét upon the earl of Strafford, was 
now punifhed by an unjuft fentence upon himfelf.. He declared, that 
he forgave all his enemies, even the chief initruments of his death ; 
but exhorted them and the whole nation to return to the ways of 
peace, by paying obedience to their lawful fovereign, his fon and 
lucceffor. 

‘ Tuese exhortations being finifhed, the king prepared himfelf 
for the block ; bifhop Juxon in the mean-time warning him, that 
there was but one flage more between him and heaven, and that, 
though troublefome, it was fhort. ‘* I go,” faid Charles, ‘* from 
“a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no difturbanee 
“can arife.’——‘* You are exchanged,” replied the bifhop, 
“ from a temporal to an eternal crown : a good exchange !” One 
of the executioners, at a fingle blow, fevered the king’s head from 
his body ; and the other holding it up, {treaming with blood, cried 
aloud, ‘* This is the head of atraitor!” Grief, terror and in- 
dignation, took at once hold of the hearts of the aftonifhed fpeéta- 
tors ; each of whom feemed to accufe himfelf either of active dif- 
loyalty to his murdered fovercign, or with too indolent a defence of 
his oppreffed caufe, and to regard himfelf as an accomplice in this 
horrid tranfaction, which had fixed an indelible ftain upon the cha- 
tatter of the nation, and mutt expofe it tothe vengeance of an of- 
fended Deity. The fame fentiments fpread themfelyes throughout 
the whole kingdom : the people were every where overwhelmed with 
forrow and confufion, as foon as informed of the fatal cataftrophe of 
the king, and filled with unrelenting hatred againft the authors of 
hisdeath. His fufferings, his magnanimity, his patience, his piety, 
and his Chriftian deportment, made all his errors be forgot ; and 


ing was now to be heard, but lamentations and felf-re- 
proaches.” 
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The following is the account which is given by out ay. 
peer of the completion of the ufurpation of Oliver Crom. 
well. 

* Wes Cromwell affumed the reins of government he had three 

parties in the nation againft him; the royalifts, the prefbyterians, 
and the republicans. But as each of thefe hada violent antipathy 
againft the others, none of them could become formidable to the 
army ; and the republicans, whom he had dethroned, ahd whofe 
refentment he had mott occafion to fear, were farther divided among 
themfelves. Befides the independents, they confifted of two fets of 
men, who had a mutual contempt for each other ; nainely, the 
millenarians, or fifth monarchy men, who expected fuddenly the fecond 
coming of Chrift, and the Deifts, who utterly denied the truth of 
revelation, and confidered the tenets of the various fects as alike 
founded in folly and error. The deifts were patticularly obnoxious 
to Cromwell ; partly from the remains of religious prejudice, but 
chiefly becaufe me could have no hold of them by enthufiafm. He 
therefotc treated them with great rigour, and ufually denominated 
them the Arathens, The heads of this fall divifion were, Algernon 
Sidney, Henry Nevil, Challoner, Martin, Wildman, aid Harring. 
ton ; men whofe abilities might have rendered them dangerous, had 
not the freedom of their opinions excited the indignation of all 
parties. 
_ © Cromwert paid more attention tothe millénarians, who had 
‘great intereft in the army, and tvhole narrow underflatiding and 
enthufiaftic temper afforded full fcope for the exeéreife of his pious 
deceptions. Thefe neh, while they unxioufly expected the fecond 
coming of Chriit, believed that the faints, among whom they con- 
fidered themfelves to ftand in the firft clafs, were alone entitled to 
governin the meantime. Cromwell, in conformity with this way ot 
thinking told them he had only flept in between the éeag and the 
dead, in that interval, tokeep the nation from becoming open to the 
common ctcmhy: and in order to thew them how willing he was 
they fhould thare his power, fince God in his providence had thrown 
the whole load of government tipon his fhoulders, he fent, by the 
advice of hts council of officers, fummons to ah hufdred and tienty- 
eight perfcns, chiefly gifted men, of different towns and counties of 
England; to five of Scotland, and to fix of Ireland. On thefe 
illiterate enthufiafts, chofen by himfelf, he pretended to devolve the 
whole authority of the ftate, undef the detiomination of a parli- 
ment ; and-as one of the mott active and illuminated among them, 4 
leather-feller in London, bore the name of Prai/e-god Barbone, this 
¢ontemptible affembly was ludicroufly called Barbone’s Parlia- | 
ment, 

“ Cromwete told thefe fanatical legiflators, on their firft meet: 
ing, that he never looked to fee fuch a day, when Chrift fhould be 
fo owned: and they elated with that high dignity to which they 
fuppofed themfelves exalted, as well as encoutaged by the ovet 
flowings of the Holy Spirit, thought it their duty to proceed to 4 
thorough reformation, and to pave the way for the reign of the Re- 
deemer. In the meantime the Dutch ambaffadors endeavoured 


to enter into a negotiation with them : but although proteftants, and 
even 
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even prefbyterians, they met with a bad reception from thofe who 
pretended fuch fuperior fanctity ; being regarded as worldly minded 
wen, intent only on commerce and induttry, whom it was fitting the 
faints fhould extirpate, before they undertook the fubduing of An- 
tichrift, the Man of Sin, and the extending of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom to the uttermo{t corners of the earth. The ambafladors, 
who were ftrangers to fuch wild doGrines, remained in attonifh- 
ment, at finding themfelves ‘regarded as enemies, not of England, 
but of Chritt ! 

‘ Even Cromwell himfelf began to be afhamed of the pageant 
which he had fet up as a legiflature, and with which he meant only 
to amufe the populace and the army. But what particularly dit- 
pleated him was, that the members of this enthufiaitic parliament, 
though they derived their authority folely from him, began to pre- 
tend powers from the Lord ; and as he had been careful to fum- 
mon in hig writs, feveral perfons entirely devoted to him, he hint- 
ed to fome of them, that the fitting of fuch a parliament any longer 
would be of no ferviee to the nation. They accordingly met foon- 
er than ufual., as had been previoufly concerted, and along with 
Roufe, their {peaker, repaired to Cromwell and his council of offi- 
cers, declaring themfelves unequal to the tafk which they had un- 
warily undertaken, and refigned their delegated power. But gene- 
ral Harrifon, and about twenty other fanatics, remained in the 
houfe ; and that they might prevent the reign of the faints from 
coming to an untimely end, they placed one Moyer in the chair, 
and were preparing to draw up proteits, when they were interrupted 
by colonel White and a party of foldiers. ‘The colonel afkedthem, 
what they did there ? We are feeking the Lord,” faid they :— 
“Then you may go elfe where,” replied he:—‘* for, to my cer- 
“ tain knowledge, he has not been here thefe many years.” 

* THE council of officers, by virtue of that pretended power which 
the mock parliament had refigned into their hands, now voted, That 
it was neceflary to temper the liberty of a republic by the authori- 
ty of a fingle perfon ; and being in poffeffion of that argument 
which filences all others, namely force, they prepared what was 
called the Jnfrument of Government, and—declared Oliver Cromwell 
Proteftor, or fupreme magiftrate of the commonwealth, the name of 
King being ftill odious to their ears. He was accordingly conduét- 
ed to Whitehall wich great folemnity, Lambert carrying the fword 
of ftate before him : he was honoured with the title of Highne/s ; and 
having taken the oath required of him, he was proclaitned over all 
thethree kingdoms, without the {mallet oppofition. 

* Tue chief articles in the Inftrument of Government were, that 
the protector fhould be aflitted by a-councy of flate, which fheuld 
hot confift of more than twenty-one, nor of lefs than thirteen perfons ; 
that in his name all juftice fhould be adminiftered, and from him 
all honours derived ; that he fhould have the right uf peace and 
War; that the power of the {word fhould be vefted in him jointly 

the parliament, while fitting, and duting the intervals, joint- 
an council of a ; ose he ern fummon a ue ery 
three years, and allow them to fit five months, without ad- 
journment, " pronopetion, or diffolution. The council of ftate, 
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named in the Inftrument, confifted of fifteen perfons, entirely ¢e 
voted to the protector; who in cafe of a vacancy, had the 
power of chufing one our of three prefented by the remaining mem. 
bers. He had, therefore, little reafon to apprehend any CM poiliti- 
on from them in the arbitrary exercile of his authority ; and impli- 
cit fubmitlion to fome firft magifirate, it mutt be owned, was become 
abfolutely neceflary, in order to preferve the people from relapting 
into blood and confufion. So that we may partly admit Crom. 
well’s plea of the pudlic good, as an apology tor his ufurpation; 
though we fhould not believe his declaration, that he would rathe; 
have taken a /hephera’s fag than the protector/bip.’ 

Little remains to be added concerning the volumes before 
us. To point them out as more peculiarly ufeful in acade- 
mies and fchools, is a juftice which we owe to them. For 
while the author has difcharged faithfully the toil of abridg- 
ing a great variety of momentous events and negotiations, 
he is in general a friend to liberty and the rights of man- 
kind. This we confefs is a very excellent claim to praife 
which his book enjoys, when it is confidered that it is def- 
.tined chiefly for the fervice of voung readers. There is an- 
other good quality which it alfo poifeffes ; and which it be- 
comes us to hold out to obfervation. [nan age when men 
of wit and talents pretend too frequently a contempt of chril- 
tianity, and are moft prepofteroufly followed by their hum- 
ble retainers and admirers, he has {hown a fuperiority to this 
littlenefs ; and his writings have the value of teftifying a 
profound refpeét for the religious eftablifhment of his 


country. 





Art. IV. The Lacy of Simony : Containing all the Statutes, Cafes 
at large, Arguments, Refolutions, and Judgments concerning 
it. By T. Cunningham, Efq; Barriiter at Law, and Fellow o 
the Society of Antiquaries. London. 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 
Robinion. 

e 


HE obje& of this publication is to explain and illuftrate 
T the doétrines and difficulties in the law of fimony. 
Nor can we deny that the author is qualified for the work he 
has undertaken. His induftry is indefatigable ; and, undi- 
verted by theories, he pufhes directly to his point. He lays 
before his reader with exaétnefs as well as impartiality a! 
the learning of the canon and common law on the fubject o 
fimony. He has:availed himfelf of every authority that 
‘could dire& him. And to the ftudents of law his collect 
ons afford very ample materials for obfervation and itu); 
on a point, which is not only curious in itfelf, but invove 
in a confiderable degree of obicurity. 


But what, perhaps, is the chief value of this treatife, ee 
tne 
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the circumftance which led to its publication, there is to be 
found in it a complete account of a great caufe determined 
lately in the Houfe of Peers, between the Bifhop of Lon- 
don and Lewis Difney Ffytche, Efq; in a writ of error from 
the court of King’s Bench. The cafes of the plaintiff and 
defendant are given at large. The arguments are ftated 
which were delivered by the Judges, in fupport of their an- 
{wers to the queftions propofed to them by the Lords. And 
the reader is prefented at great length with the fpeeches of 
the Bifhops of Salifbury, Bangor, Llandaff, and Gloucef- 
ter, of Lord Thurlow, the Earl of Mansfield, and the Duke 
of Richmond. 

Of a publication like the prefent, a very fhort extrac& 
will be fufficient for the iatisfaction of our readers. We 


fhall therefore lay before them the bricf mtroduction with — 


which the author has opened his fubje¢t. 

* Simony ‘s the corrupt prefentation ot any one to an ecclefiaftical 
benefice for money, gift, or reward. It 1s focalled from the re- 
femblance it is faid to beartothe fin of Simon Magus though the 
purchafing of holy orders fees to approach nearer to 4/s offence. It 
was by the common law a very ote crime ; andis fo much the 
more odious, becaufe, as SirKdiv.Coke obferves (3 Jaf 156), it is ever 
accompanicd with perjury ; for the prefentee is fworn to have 
committed no Simonhy. However it ts not an offence punifhable in 
a crimmal way at the common law _s 564) + it being thought 
fufficient to leave the clerk to ecclefiaftical cenfures ; but as thefe did 
not affect the fimonical patron, nor were efficacious enough to repel 
the notorious practice ot the thing, divers acts of parliament have 
been made to reftrain it by means of civil forfeitures ; which the 
modern prevailing ufuge, with regard to fpiritual preferments, calls 
aloudto be put in execution, 

* Simony is 4 contraé& either with the patron to prefent or with 
the ordinary to inftitute ; and if it be neither of them, it is not Si- 
mony at commpn lav. Simoniacus is the perfun who makes fuch 
ptomnife ; and he is made incapable to take any other' benefice ; but 
fimoniace promotus is where a friend of a man not knowing it, gives 
money to the patron or ordinary, to prefent or inftitwte. Per 
Doderidge juftice. 2 Roll. Rep. 465. Mich. 22 Jac. 1. B. R. in 
the cafe of Wilfun v. Bradfhaw. 

* In Cro, Eliz. 788. Simony is defined to be, Voluntas, five defide- 
rium emendi vel vendendi Jpiritualia, vel [pirituatibus adheerentia, 

* Lord Coke in 3 Inf. 153. fays, that Simony is defcrided by the 
act i c. 6. 

‘ What is or what is not Simony zow depends on the ftat. of 31 
Eliz. c. 6. which did not adopt all the wild notions of the canon 
law ; but has defixed itto be a corrupt agreement to prefent. Per chiet 
juitice De Grey in the cafe of Barret and another againit G/udéandan- 
other, 2 Black Rep 1052.—For the ad 31 Eliz.c. 6. See the next chapter. 

* Prefentation is no profit to the patron, but pre-eminence, and the 

Exc. Rey. Vol. Il]. April. 1784. R profits 
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profits are to the parfon ; for if the patron takes the profits, it is Si. 
inony. Briflues Ret. pl. 21. cites 24 FE. 3. 29. 

* fo avoid the deteftable fin of Simony, becaufe buying and felling 
of fpiritual and eéclefiaftical functions, offices, promotions, dignities 
and’ Rvings is execrablé before God ; therefore the archbifhop and ai 
and every bithop or bifhops or any other perfon or pring having ay- 


thority to admit, inftitute. collate, inftal,or to confirm the election cf 
any archbifhop, bifhop or other perfon or perfons, to any fpiritual «x 
ecclefiaftical funétion, dignity, promotion, title, office, jurifdi¢tion, place 
or benefice with cure or without cure, or to any ecclefiaftical living 
whatfoever fall before every fuch admiffion, inftitation, collation, in- 
itallation or confirmation of election refpeétively, minifter to every per- 
fon hereafter to 'e admitted, inftituted, collated, inftalled or confirmed 
in or te-any archbifhoprick, bifhoprick or other fpiritual or eccletia® 
tical function, dignity, promotion, title,’ office, jurifdiction, place 
or benefice with, cure, or without cure, or in or to any ecclefiaitical 
living whatfoever, this oath in manner and form following, the 
tanie to be taken by excry one whom it concerneth,in his own perion 
and not by a proctor: ** J N. N. do fwear, that I have mide 
** no fiumonracal payment, contract or promife, direftly or indire’- 
* ly, by myfelf, or by any other tomy knowledge or with my 
** confent, to any perfon, or perfons whatfoever, for or concerning 
** the procuring and obtaining of this ecclefiaftical dignity, place, 
‘¢ perferment, office, or living” [refpectively and particularly 
naming the fame, whercunto he is ta be admitted, inflitued, collated, 
inflalled, or confirmed], ‘* nor will at any time hereafter perforin 
** or fatisfy any fuch kind of payment, contract or promife made 
*¢ by any other without my knowledge or confent ; So help me God 


“ thro’ Jefas Chritt.” 

‘ The canons of 1603 were made by the bifhops in convocatio: 
affembied by virtue ofthe king’s writ, and confirmed by his chart: 
under the great feal ;——-and the king’s confent to a canon ix | 
ecclefiafiica, makes it a law to bind the Fa but not the laity. Per 
lord Hardwicke in the cafe of Middleton v. Croft. 

The anthority of the convocation of 1603, and many points of 
ecclefiaftical junifdiGiion, are eftablifhed by this determination of 
the court of king’s bench.———Sir Fobn Strange reports only the 
opinion of the court ; whichis more fully and circumftantially re- 
ported in Cunningham’s reports of cafes in lord Hardwick's tive; 
wherein are alfo inferted the arguments of fhe civilians and counie! 
on both fides, but not in Sir Fobn Strange.’ 

As Mr. Cunningham profeffles to aét merely as a lawyer 
he has avoided embellifhments of every kind. Nor indeed 
could they have agreed in the flighteft degree with lis 
topics: But if he is not elegant ; he is perfpicuous and un- 


aifeGed. 
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Arts V. © The Progrefi of Refiniment, A Poem, in three Parts. 
By Henry James Pye, Efq; gto. 38. Oxford, Prince. London, 
Dodtley. 1783. 


HE extenfive fubjec&t, which is here chofenas a theme 
T for poetical ornament, is treated by the author in 
three divifions. In the two firft the hiftory of civilization 
in ancient and modern times is detailed in a mannér fome- 
what approaching to the narrative ; and the third is dedicat- 
ed to the forming a comparative eftimate of the merit of the 
manners of the ‘prefent age. 

Thefe topics, though they be not fufceptible of a very 
high degree of intereft, or the foft touches of the pathetic, 
do, however come recommended to us by the comprehenfive- 

efs of their field, and the dignity of their nature. Picturef- 
que defcription is by no means foreign to their idea ; and 
that which forms fo refpeétable a part of the philofophy of 
tie human mind, muft be capable of being eafily exalted in- 
to fublimity. There is too, fome merit in felecting a theme 
that has not been already worn. down by preceding poets, 
and that is in a good degree new tothe mutes. ' 

The.execution of this performance every where exhibits 
the marks of a refined tafte and an elegant turn of mind 
in its author. The progrefs of literature among the Ro- 
mans is thus defcribed. 

* Their country vanquifli’d, ftill the arts remain, 

Still learned Aruens boafts her polifh’d train ; 

| The flowery garlands there they weave to bind 
la pleafures roieate wreaths the Roman mind, 398 
The joys of peace the haughty Victors learn, 
And Greece exulting triumphs in her turn. 
Tho’ firft they view with undifcerning eyes 
Sculpture’s fair grace, and Painting’s glowing dyes, 
Tho’ Confuls by the piece the marble rate 400 
And the wrought brats is valued by the weight ; 
Yet foon their hearts the Mufes fway confets’d 
And powerful numbers footh’d the warlike breatt, 
Each {welling bofom caught the generous fire, 
And Roman fingers ftruck the Grecran lyre 40° 
Not with that fierce delight, that fudden glow 
Which from the genuine beams of Nature flow, 
That burft of Harmony which pour’d along 
The full luxuriance of the Epic Song !— 
Matur’d by time their ripening Genius rofe, 410 
From the harfh lines of Ennivs’ meatur’d profe 
To ftrains on which the Mufe enamour’d hung, 
And drank each dulcet note from Maro’s tongue. 

‘ But ne’er fhall Imitation’s lovelieft charm 
Like native Grace the raptured bofom warm, 4ts 
This bright and awetul as the beam of day, 
2 That 
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That like the paler’s moon’s reflected ray. 
By no fallacious hues does Nature pleafe, 
But boldly gives the manners that fhe fees, 
Not Truth in Fiction’s f{plendid garb arrays, 420 
But with free ftroke the living form portrays, : 

Her bards divine the real aétions fing 

Of the ftern Hero, or the warriour King, 

Or paint the life the amorous fhepherd leads 

In the rich verdure of Sic1Lran meads, 425 
While with the verfe their heated Fancy weaves 
Each facred tale Mythology believes ; 

But Imitation with correcter hand 

Fills but the outline that Invention plan’d, 

With care retrenches each fuperftuous part, 430 
Or adds the tinfel ornaments of art, 

Defcribes the manners that fhe never knew, 

And faintly copies what her Miftrefs drew ; 

Hence with afhduous flep the Latran Mufe 

The march fublime of elder Greece purfues, 435 
Content to glean with care the fcatter’d flowers } 
From the full harveft of her happier hours.’ 

In this paflage we apprehend it will generally be allowed, 
that the merit of the Latin poetry is under-rated. The ex- 
cellence of Virgil is depreciated, and the name of Horace 
entirely omitted. ‘There is fomething however, that bor- 
ders upon originality in the sopeeptinn of the extract. The 
enthufattic revetence it exprefles for Grecian literature may 
eafily be fuppofed incident to the character of a fine {cholar. 
And there is nothing that diftinguifhes folidity of judgment 
from infipid admiration more, than the juft diftribution ot 
applaufe, and the not beftowing it with a lavifh and indil- 
crfminate hand. 

This character, however, is not preferved with per- 
fe& uniformity. When Mr. Pye defcends to the delineation 
of modern times, the commendation he employs 1s leis nat- 
row and meafured. Speaking of the revival of letters in Italy, 
he thus expreffes himielf. 

* Again Hesriria’s happy feats behold 
The facred laurels bud that bloom’d of old. 
Chéar’d and protected by the papal thronc, 
‘The rifing arts a Leo’s bounty own. 
Starts from the fculptured ftonc the breathing frame 
To emulate the forms of ancient fame ; 245 
The {peaking canvafs boafts a livelier hue 
‘Than e’er APeéLeEs’ plaftic pencil drew, ° 
As RapHaky’s lines, or Tirran’s glowing dye, 

Bid the bold picture ftrike the enchanted eye. 

In Tusean numbers Tasso’s powers difplay 25° 
‘The folemn grandeur of the Epic lay .; 

While Vina tunes to Roman ftrains the wire 

With Virort’s fweetnefs, and with VirGiv’s fire.’ 
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To the ftrain of thefe verfes we have two objections. To 
place Vida upon tle fame eminence with Virgil is a fignal 
example of prejudice and injuftice. It was allowable enough 
for Pope, who was the firft Englifhman that endeavoured to 
rcfcue this agreeable writer from his ob{curity, to exaggerate 
his merits. And as a ftrain of hyperbole, authoriled Py 
{uch a motive, we have no objection to his animated apof- 
trophe to that poet. 

‘ Immortal Vida ’round whofe honour’d byow, 
The poet’s bays and critics ivy grow : 
Cremona now fhall ever boait thy name, 
As next in place to Mantua, next in fame.’ 

Mr. Pye, however, fhouid have known, that the applaufes 
ot Pope had done more than reftored Vida to the place he 
merited in the ranks of Parnaffus. But we are not without 
our apprehenfions that our author has in this inftance, trod 
inthe fteps of writers lefs learned than himfelf, and tran- 
{cribed the decifion of Pope, without entering into a very 
accurate examination of the queftion upon his own account. 
The other circumftance that difpleafes us in the lines we 
have quoted is, the unqualified preference that is given tothe 
painters of Italy above thofe of antient Greece. It may 
feem difficult indeed to decide upon the comypmrative merit 
of the performances of different nations, when thofe on one 
fide have entirely perifhed. But the infinite fuperiority of 
their ftatuary is, to fay the leaft, a ftrong prefumption of a 
fimilar fuperiority in their pifdares! And other plaufible argu- 
ments might be adduced in fupport of the fame theory, were 
this a proper place for entering into that ingenious and inte- 
refting difcuftion. 

Proceeding in the fame ftrain, he thus defcribes the age of 
Queen Anne. 

‘ Whate’er of wifdom, and whate’er of grace, 
Could form or dignify the human race, 
Taught ALsion now her {plendid worth to raife, 
Beyond the envied height of claffic praife.’ 

And as an inftance of the truth of this obfervation he de- 
mands. 

¢ —— Shall the portrait in the brighteft page, 
Of Rome’s refinement, rival Anna’s age ?” 
But confcious as it fhould feem, that he had pufhed this 
kind of merit a little too far, he obferves 

‘ Tho’ drawn by Painting’s animating hand 
With lite, with character, the portraits itand ; 
Yet Britatn’s candid Sons fhall feorn to vie 
With arts that flourifh’d ’neath I'raxia’s fky, 
Where the warm’d breaft enthufiatt tran{port fired 
And holy zeal each glowing tint infpired. 
Theirs be the unenvied triumph !———+ 
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We have no very high opinion of the kind of fcorn Which 
is here recommended. The contemptible vanity that in- 
duces a little mind to prefer the “productions of his own 
country, however interior, and the generous ambition that 
is not deterred by the contemplation of previous excellence 
however exalted, are here very imprope:ly confounded. ‘Thi; 
country has but lately conceived a paflion for the line of bif- 
torical painting. Why is this paffion to be damped and dif. 
couraged f We could name painters among us, a Barry in 
particular, from whom we may derive the happiett aufpices 
of an excellence that may one day equal the loftieft pretenti- 
ons of Italy and Greece. This is aman, who, befides that 
kind of merit which his pieces will hand down to pofterity, 
is pofleifed of the true fire and the true difintereftednefs of 
genius. He is willing to make a facrifice of perfonal confi- 
derations to the interefts of his art. He is defirous to de- 
part from thofe lucrative views, which are too generally pur- 
fued by men of all profeffions, in order to lay “the foundati- 
on of that eminence which is to be completed only by a 
heroifm and a genius like his. This is a kind of merit that 
can never be too much encouraged, or too loudly applauded. 

We haye already afcribed to the author of this poem a re- 
fined tafte, - But this quality, however unqueftionably pot! 
fefled by him, has not alw ays a fufficient effect upon the fivte 
of his compofition. His yerfification is indeed generally 
polifhed aa harmonious ; but there occurs every now and 
then an hemiftick of the moft feeble compofition, and : ap- 
parently introduced merely for the fake of eking out the 
thyme. His choice of words is nearly in all cafes elegant 
and graceful ; but the length of his periods exceeds all bounds 
and even furpaffes the Miltonic. A man ought to have the 
lungs of a Stentor to be able to read his performance with 
any “tolerable propriety. ‘I’o inftance only in the very com- 
mencement of the work, which is by no means the moft 
enormous example that might be adduced, the firft period 
contains twelve verfes, and the fecond an equal number ; 
but indeed, thefe two in analy tical confideration conttitute 
but one period: the next is made up of fourteen veries. 
From this complication of ftyle, we might naturally expect 
no {mall degree of obfcurity. But this fault j is fuperfeded in 
moft cafes by an accurate attention to the rules of grammar, 

and the poem flows with a regular and even courfe, feldom 
deviating into ambiguityand abfurdity. The order in wluch 
the fubject is treated, though generally nearly hiftorical, | 
not always, particularly in the third part cf the poem, fuffici- 
ently accurate aad obvious. 

There are two or three paffages, which we will take the 
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liberty to point out, that we fhall perhaps be fingular in dif- 
approving, but which appear to us to approach too nearly to 
tiat ftyle of writing that has been called the Ovidian, to be 
admitted into legitimate poetry. Lamenting the capture of 
Byzantium by the Turks, and the confequent reduction of 
the Greek into a dead language, Mr. Pye informs us that, if 
this event liad not taken place. Ate 
‘* In native tones the Attic Mufe had fung, 
“© Nor mourn’d like Philome!l her mangled tongue.” ‘ 
This thought, as the author candidly acknowledges, is li- 
tcrally copied from an old Greek epigram, which; m our 
opinion, was not worth the pains of tranflating. “The com- 
parifon of the Eaftera empire, conquered by the Turks, and 
reduced to a ftate of barbarifm, to the cafe of Philomel whofe 
tongue was cut out by, Tereus, we apprehend would fcarcel 
have fuggefted itfelf to a claffical imagination. The follow- 
ing line favours of the fame {pirit, and will perhaps fcarcely 
be comprehended by the reader at the firft perufal. 
¢ ——Mepusa’s torpid charm is fhewn 
Reverfed, as fculpture fhape the Partan {ftone.’ 
But there is a ftroke in the third part fo fingularly excel- 
lent in this kind, that we beg leave to prefent the reader 
with the whole paflage. 
* Bur cards by dull mvention firft defign’d 
To foothe a frantic Monarch’s liftlefs mind, * 
O’er Evropre now extend their ftrong conrroul, 
And almoftt feem to fafcinate the foul : | 
Of every calling, and of every ftate, 
The grave, the gay, the humble, and the great, 
Save the hard fons of wretched labour, ted 
By daily drudgery, with daily bread, 
How tew but give to this unmeaning play 
Three tedious hours from every circling day! 
Nor let the ferious Mute tho” light they feem, 
Beneath her folemn care fuch trifles deem : 
Weak matters tho’ they be, their potent art 
Gives a flrong tinGure to the human heart : 
As the fang’d brood hot Libya’s fands among 
‘Tho* by fjerce rage or madening hunger flung, 
If the clear ftream their form reflected thew, 
Looie all their vengeance on the fhadowy foe ; 
‘So here thofe powers by Reafon unrepreti’d 
Whofe furious whirlwinds fhook the human breaft, 
Bade with deep wounds contending nations bleed, 
And urged the daring, or the atrocious deed, 
In’ trifling cares their idle force engage, 
And waite in mimic forms their harmlefs rage. 











* * V. 268. Cards are faid to have been invented in the 
1390 to divert the melancholy of Cuarxes VI. of France,’ 
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As thefe fpecimens would feem to indicate a want of chaf- 
tity in the imagination, there are others that might be produc- 
ed that argue meannefs and indelicacy. The verfe 

** And caft to fwine the precious gems of praife,” 
feems to be of thi§ kind. But the accurate defcription that 
is exhibited of the gluttony of the Romans in the firft part, 
is too glaring to pafs unobferved. We could have fpared 
the profopopzia of the Euxine, who ** mourn’d her in 
defpoiled of fifth.” We could have exeufed the author from 
informing us that, 
* —— When the calls of appetite were o’er, 
And nature’s loaded powers could aé no more, 
With brutal fkill were fhameful means purfu’d,’ 
to renew the fckline/s of blunted hunger, and ‘* goad the 
fated fenfe to frefh delight.” Nay, we could even have par- 
doned the omiffion, great as it might feem, if Mr. Pye had 
not informed us that the pots de chambre of thefe luxurious 
emperors were formed ‘* of maffive plate.” 

That, however, with which we are leaft of all gratified 
in the Progrefs of Refinement, is the tamenefsand mediocrity 
that run through the whole performance. Here are no fal- 
lies of poetical pire’ and no flights of a lofty enthufiafm. 
It is true, the fubjeét is philofophical ; but a fubject, fo 
comprehenfive and important, could not have failed to be 
adorned, by a man of fterling genius, with many ftrokes of 
the true fublime. And pafling over the want of this, we 
might at leaft have euplteil that a poem, that carried its 
author from country to country, that undertook to paint 
the manners of all the nations and all the ages of the world, 
with their principal differences, would have afforded room 
for the exhibition of confiderable powers of defcription. Any 
thing of this kind, however, we confefs ourfelves unable to 
difcover, Even its fimilies, the peculiar field of poetry, are 
commonly flat and infipid.- The objeé&t compared, and the 
thing brought to illuftrate it, have fo many points of coin- 
cidence, that inftead of the luxuriance of genius and the 
wantonnefs of fancy, what we are prefented with tempts us 
to believe, that we are reading the illuftrations of a mathe- 
matician, or the lycubrations of a metaphyfical philoio- 
pher. Through the whole courfe of the work, we have 
not remarked more than fix couplets that deferve the name 
of poetry. | 

But if the compofition we are examining be not calculated 
to raife its author to a very giddy elevation in the courts of 
the Mufes, itis atleaft one of that kind of produttions, 
which go the fartheft towerds refuting the maxim of 
Horace. 
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‘ Mediocribus effe poetis 


Non homines, non di, non conceffire columna.’ 

The poem, indeed, excites no aftonifhmerst in the perufal, 
and leaves no very lively traces in the memory. But while 
the performance is fuffered to go quietly down the ftream, 
its author does not become the theme of our merriment, but 
the fabje& of our refpe&t. We acknowledge in him a cul- 
tivated underftanding, an elegant tatte, and an amiable cha- 
sraéter. His work too has at leaft one claim to attention. It 
will afford no high gratification tothe critic, and no delight 
to the amateur. But it may properly be recommended to 
the ftudents of eafy and general learning, as containing a 
great deal of juft, if not new information upon a good and 
valuable tubje&t, which cannot elfewhere be found, but in 
the pages of the {peculatiit, and the codes of the politician. 








Art. WI. 42 authentic Narrative of the Diffenfions and Debates in the 
Royal Socie/y, aoa Speeches at large of Dr. Horfley, 
Dr. Mafkelyne, Mr. Maferes, Mr. Poore, Mr.’ Glenic, Mr. 
Watfon, and Mr. Maty. 8vo, 2s. 6d. Debrett. 


_ winter has been as much diftinguifhed by difputes 
between men of letters and fcience as between politi- 
cians ; and it is probable that if the attention of the public 
had not been totally abforbed by queftions of greater im- 
partance, and more readily and deeply affecting the paffions 
of men, the diffenfions of the Royal Society would have oc- 
cupied no inconfiderable {pace in the daily prints. The pre- 
fent pamphlet contains heayy accufations againit Sir Jofeph 
Banks. He is charged with the wanton and injurious dif- 
mifion of a veteran officer of the Society, eminent for abi- 
lities and affiduity, and with the capricious rejection of cane 
didates, who have given decifive proofs of their {kill in {ci- 
ence. ‘The fpeeches, of which this publication chiefly con- 
fits, are neither deficient in fpirit nor elegance. The fol- 
lowing extraéts from that of Dr. Horfley, who appears to 
advantage as a public fpeaker, will enable the reader to form 
an opinion concerning the matter and manner of the other 
parts of the pamphlet. 

_It having been moved by Mr. Anguifh, that ‘ this So- 
ciety do approve of Sir Jofeph Banks for their prefident and 
wil fupport him.”” Dr. Horfley delivered among others the 
following fentiments. 

“Sir, When I confider the time when this queftion is brought 
“forward, juft after the government ot the Society hati been cbn- 
* viéted of a flagrant act of injuftice towards one of our moft re- 
“ fpectable members, after an open declaration of charces of mif- 
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management to be brought forward aguinét the Prefident, charges 
of an ‘intringement and invafion of the chartered rights. of the So- 
ciety ; I cannot but confider the motion as intended to have a 
re{pect to what is pait, and an operation upon what is to come, 
It is intended to throw contempt upon the vote of the Society, 
which juftitied Dr. Hutton ; and to prejudge all future accufati- 
ons of the Prefident. If this be not the intention of the motion, 
1 is unfeafonable and nugatory. For to what purpofe is the So. 
ciety at this feafon, to pals a vote of approbation of the Pre fi 
dent’s conduét, and to declare they will fupport him. ~The 
anniverfary election i is juft over ; he ts ia the chair for the year ; 
and whatever may be the Society’ s epmion of his conduct, no- 
thing but his own a@t can put him out of it, before the expirati. 
on of the year. At the end of the year his office determines. At the 
preient teafon he neither need 5 fupport, nor have the Society any 
fuppert to give him. As for thofe of¢/7'fs, who hold Sir Jof ph 
Bauks to be the bett of all pofii! ble Pre Gdents to be found tn this 
bett of all poffible worlds, iet them come down at the next anni- 
verfary, and re-elect him. ‘Fhat witli be the feafon for giving 
hun fupporr. At prefent no fupport can be given hi: n, unlefs it 
be the unyuft fupport of approving the conduct towards Dr. Hut- 
ton, which the Society hath already condemned, or of securing 
him againit all future complaint by a general vote of approbat- 
on. Sir, I know that it is the language among thofe who would 
give the Prefident this fupport, that in the bufinefs of Dr. Hut- 
ton, the Society was taken by furprife. The fact is far other- 
wiie. Taking the numbers as they are flared in the minutes, (the 
record I believe is not quite accurate) but taking the numbers as 
they are there ftated, the w hole nymber of Fellows that voted up- 
on the queftien of Dr. H utton’s juitification, after his defence had 
been read, was fixty. Now fixty is perhaps as great a number as 
is ufually to be found in any ordinary meeting of the Society, 
and is almoft the whole fum of its conftant effective members. 
Many it is true had been afked to come down ; not afked for 
their votes; but afked to come ‘down, and vote upon queftions 
as the merits fhould appear tothem. Very few were informe: 
of the particular motions to be brought forward. I believe! may 
fay none, execept the few who took an open part in fupport 
them. But of thofe fixty who voted, forty-five, that 15 three: 
fourths of the whole number, i dteced Dr. Hutton jultified bs 
his written defence. Srill it is faid thet this Society, which }u'- 
tied Dr. Hutton, was not informed of the full merits ot the 
queftion, upon which they decided. That the Prefident hz 
charges againft Dr. Hutton to which the written defence gave sv 
reply. Sir, was not the Society, which juitified Dr. Hutton, IN 
formed of the full merits of the quettion, Upoy which it decided ‘ 
Why then was not full information given ? Why were not te 
charges publicly alledged, to which his written defence was 
reply ? Why was not ‘T put to fhame.and filence, when ftanding 
upon this floor I averred, as I do itill aver, that nothing wort by 
of cenfure could be laid to Dr. Hutton’s charge ? Why were thele 


unanfwerable charges fupprefied, when Dr. Hutton’s acculers 
so weit 

















“ The firft initance I fail allege is that of Mr. 
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alee 





* were challenged to produce them ? Why were they fuppref- 

fed! Traly, Sir, for a reafon more caty to be gueticd, than fit 
“to be mentioned. It was underitood that thofe pretended charges 

were much too futile to be alledged to an impartial promifcuous 
“ company. ‘They were referved tor a felect meeting of friends, 
in the Prefident’s own houfe, in which every thing that might 
fall from the lips ot authority was fure to be received with ap- 


6 plaufe and ademration.” ; 


After expofing a mott futile and ridiculous charge againtt 
Dr. Hutton, he proceeds thus : 


“ And fo at lait, Sir, Dr. Hutton’s accufers think proper to 
“ change their ground. Unable to convict him of any negligence 
* in his office, they prefer a new indictment, on which it will per- 

haps be no difficule matter to convict, that Dr. Hutton, diligent 
as he has been in the duties of his oifice, has however neglected 
to adore the majefy of the P.efident. Siv, it Dr. Huttoa has been 
never feen at the Prefident’s levees, he has been feen at the So- 
ciety never lefs frequently then once in every fortnight. There 
was the place for the Prefident to deliver his initructions. Or 
they might have been conveyed by meflage throuvh the clerk ; or 
if a perfonal interview were neceflary, Dr. Hutton might have 
been required, by meflage, to wait upon the prefident at his 
own houfe, to receive his orders.» Dr. Hutton would hardly 
have difobeyed the fummons, though he may not have leifure 
or he may not have inclination, to pay a regular attendance at 
the leveez. Sir, I infift that no otficer ef the Society can be 
liable to cenfure, much lefs to difmiffion, for any thing lefs than 
ftatutable offences. And I deny, that any of our itatutes require 
any othcer of the Society to repairto Soho, at {tated times, to cat 
* breakfalts with the Prefident.” 

With refpeé to the rejeétion of candidates, Dr. Horfley 
ufes the following expreflions. 


** But my complaint is, that this right of objecting has been ex- 
ercifed (Sir, you mutt pardon the_ftrength of the expretlion) 
capgicioutly ; againft candidates to whofe qualifications and cha- 
racters there was no juft exception; againft candidates whom the 
Society ought to have courted and embraced. I complain too 
of the manner of the Prefident’s interference ; which has been 
either to folicit the Fellows on the evening of eleétion, that 
at his requeft, without any reafon affigned, they would be pleai- 
edto black-ball fuch or fuch a perfon; or to perfuade the 
friends of the candidate to withdraw his certificate, betore the 
evening of election, under the apprehention of a rejection of 
their friend, at the inftance of ihe Prefident. Ihave no lefs than 
eight inftances to allege of gentlemea of the moft refpectable 
character, and of the hicheft eminence, in different branches of 
fcience, who have been excluted froin this Society by this inde- 
cent and unconttitutional exertion of the influence of the chair. 
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; Henry Clarke, ot 

y Manchefter. Mr Henry Clarke is a gentleman of the moft uu- 

ss blemifhed character in life, a mathematician of the greateft emi- 
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** Sir, Mr. Clarke’s certificate was figned by Dr. Percivaly 
“* Mr. Henry, Mr. White, Mr. Butterworth Bailey (very fufficient 
** vouchers of the worth of his character), by Dr. Mafkelyne, Dr. 
** Hutton, and Mr. Wales (very fufficient vouchers of his mathe- 
** matical abilities.) [Here the Prefident’s friends attempted to 
overpower the fpeaker with a clamour for the quettion, and the 
clattering of fticks.]  ‘* Sir, Mr. Clarke was black-balled through 
** the intcference of the Chair, as gentlemen in my eye are ready 
“© to attctt.” [Here Mr. Poore rofe and faid, I was afked by the 
Prefident, on the evening of election, to black-ball Mr. Clarke.} 
[Clamour for queftion increafed, with accompaniment of tticks.] 
“ Sir, I perceive I fhall not be permitted to go through my eight 
‘* inftances of exclufions. I will mention therefore only one more, 
** which is that of Major De Barras. I chufe this inttance, Sir, 
** becaufe what I have to fay will be confirmed by the tettimony of 
** two learned gentlemen, * who I believe mean to follow me iv this 
‘* evening’s debate.” [Clamour for queftion, with accompaniment 
of fticks, exceffively loud.] ‘* Sir, fince it isthe refolution of your 
‘* friends, that Iam notto be heard upon an argument, to which 
** they are confcious they een frame no reply, I thall ftruggle no 
«* Jonger with their clamour.—I fhall fay but a few words morc. 
“* Sir, it would be abfurd to vote the prefent quettion without 2’ 
*¢ difcuffion of its merits. Approbation is no approbation, unlefs 
*¢ it be accompanied with a conviction that it is deferved, on the 
“« part of thofe who beftow it. Sir, I well know, the generofity of 
‘¢ your high fpirit will reject an approbation voted in ignorance. 
*¢ Sir, You will fay to us, Give me xo approbation till you are /atis- 
© fred that I deferve it. Approbation given, while a fulpicion may *t- 

“ main that it is undeferved, isa falfe compliment, 
Falfus honor puvat 

Quem nifi mendofum et mendacem? 

“6 Let the charges, which have been fet up again my conduc, be fairly 
 difcuffed and fully inveftigated, Wheu they are found to be groundl/: 
‘* and nugatory, thea give me your approbation. Your approbation 
« given then will gratify me; becaufe it will be at the fame time ar 
** approbation of me, and a cenfure of thofe who have dared, without 
“ caufe, to arraign my condud. | Approbation given now, before thele 
“© charges are done away, were premature. It svill not gratify me. Lt 
* avill offend, ‘Thefe, Sir, I know to be your fentiments: I concur 
** with you in thefe fentiments : and I move the previous quettion.” 
"Thus we have affigned a larger fpace to thjs article than 
pamphlets generally occupy in a Rewew, in order to fate 
the accufations. When the other party enters upon its de- 
fence we fhall fhow our impartiality, by ftating their pleas 
at length. For the conteft is not trifling or infignificant; the 
aceufers are either guilty of calumny or the accufed of wan- 
ton oppreflion. If the prefident confiding in the influence 
of power and wealth fhall have meditated the ereétion of 4 
literary defpotifm, it is incumbent upon eyery friend o 








* Mr. Matty and Major Grant. 
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Jiterature and {cience to exprefs his open indignation of fuch 
a deftructive project. He ought if this fuppofition be ad- 
mitted, to be “left with his train of feeble amateurs, 
that toy upon the table, the Guost of that fociety, in 
which philofophy once reigned, and Newrown prefided as 
her minifter.’” But we are unwilling to fuppofe that one 
among the few perfons of large fortune, who in this coun- 
try have dedicated their time to fcientifical purfuits, fhould 
hold an object fo deteftable in view; and we are not only 
ready, but anxious to hear his defence. 

In another debate which took place on a motion to rein- 
ftate Dr. Hutton, nearly the fame topics recurred. The 
motion was rejected by a great majority. 


— 





Art. VII. The Army and Navy Gentleman’s Companion, or, a New and 
Complete Treatife on the Theory and Praétice of Fencing: Difplaying 
the Intricacies of Small Sword Play ; and reducing the Art to the 
moft eafy and familiar Principles by regular progreflive Leffons, 
illuftrated by Mathematical Figures, and adorned with elegane 
Evgravings after Paintings trom Life, executed in the mott 

Matterly Manner, reprefenting every material Attitude of the 

Art. A new Edition revifed with a Gloffary and Improvements. 


By J. MacArthur of the Royal Navy. 4to. 15s. boards. Murray. 


T is doubtlefs very certain, that the ufe of the fword or 
the art of fencing, has the effect to put gentlemen on a 
more equal footing with one another; and it is no lefs ob- 
vious, that it operates of confequence to the peace of fo- 
ciety, and the politenefs of manners. The cultivation of 
the art of fencing while it communicates to an. individual a 
proper fhare of manly confidence, renders him tenacious of 
his own honour, and difpofes him tobe delicate in wound- 
ing the feelings of others. 

In a country, therefore, where the fword is a fafhionable 
part gf drefs upon ceremonious occafions, and where the 
{cience of war is a favourite object of ftudy, the public is 
indebted in no common degree to the author of the treatife 
now under our confideration. There is another circum- 
flance which alfo recommends him to its favour, The art 
of fencing has been generally taught over England by 
foreigners, who have found their advantage in furrounding 
itwith intricacies, and in making a monopoly of it by pre- 
pofterous affeétations of fuperiority and myftery. 

Mr. MacArthur having from an early period of his lif, 
made a particular ftudy of the art of fencing, has been able 
to difcover many imperfections which had been introduced 
ito it. His experience having been extenfive, !ye- has been 
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detirous to give the benefit of it to the public. The fimnle 
and ca: npound parades which hitherto have Sse hable to {o 
manv abuies and innovations he has reduced to a certainty 

nd demonftration. © This improvement he has ingemioutly 
effected by the invention of mathematical figures, which fix 
thefe effential movements upon a bafis of permanent princi- 
ples. At leaft, it mav fafely be taid that the foundations he 
builds upon, are infinitely more folid than thofe employed by 
any tormer author on the art of defence. 

The objets which Mr. MacArthur profeffes to have had 
chiefly in his view, were to reduce the whole movements of 
an art, apparently fo complex, to certain fixed and natural 
principles ; and to facilitate the ftudy of it, by contributing his 
endeavours to lead to perfeétion thofe who are attached to it, 
and fuch of them more particularly as might be fituated at 
a ditance from matters. It appears to be his with that the 
cultivation of this manly exercife fhould prevail more gene- 
rally over Great Britain; and that our rivals the French 
fhould have daily lefs reafon to boaft of their fuperiority 
in it. 

He divides his book into three parts or branches. In the 
firil he treats of the guards, fimple parades, and thrufts in 
general. ‘his divifion of his treatife confiits of twelve pro- 
greflive leffons, including the practical variations that each 
motion is fufc cepti ib ate of. 

In his fecond divifion he confiders the various round pa- 
rades, count2r dii-engagements, feints, and glizades. And 
here he exhibits twe at} progreffive leffons on the com- 
pound movenients, including practical initructions on the 
Variations. 

In his third divifion the author examines affaults and at- 
tacks in general, offers fome uteful remarks on‘the time 
thrutt, fhow s the moft advantageous way of attacking an ad- 
veriarys either out of meafure or in meafure, lays down 
rules and obfervations to be attended to in fingle combat, de- 
fc ibes the properties of a ferviceable fword, and points out 
the moit eligible method of difarming an adverfary in prac- 
tical fencing, or in ferious encounters. | 

The leffans delivered in the firft and fecond branches of 
this treatife, and. the application of them to affaults, ané 
ferious affairs in the third divifion, are all exprefied 1 ina moti 
explicit and intellible manner. The treatife throughout } 
illuftrated .by mathematical figures ; ; and it is embeilithed 
with a variety of exact engravings reprefenting every mat: 
rial attitude in the practice of fencing. 

In the third part or branch of “this w ork,there are fome pa: 


Sages refpgéting the properties and choice of aferviceable {mal 
{wore, 
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{word, which we with to fubmit to the examination of our read- 
ers. They difcover that the author is a minute obferver in his 
art; and indeed it has accidentally come to our knowledge, 
that his execution in it is very mafterly and commanding. 

‘ Afmail {word being the beft adapted fide weapon ever invented, 
either for offenfive or defenive movements, and deemed amengtt all 
polite nations an effential part of drefs, not only for thofe who make 
arms a profeflion, but alfo for men of fafhion and gentlemen--- 
who, amidit the different characters engaged with in their various 
purfuits throuch life, will at times unavoidably be under the difa- 
greeable neceflity of curbing the petulant humours, the wantoa 
rudenefs, and the favage manners, which they are hable to mect 
with in their intercourie with mankind- -it is therefore neceflary for 
every gentleman who wears a {word, to know the real properties, as 
well as ufe, of one moft fuitable for fervice. The contlituent parts 
of a fword are the hilt and blade, each part having three divitons, 
viz. the hilt is divided into the pummel, the grafp, and the fhell; 
the blade is divided into the fort, the medium, and the foible; or, 
the fhoulder, the niiddle, and feeble parts. 

* The hilt of a ferviceablé fword fhiowkd meafure feven inches 
from the extremity of the pummel to the fliell; that will give it a 
fuficient grafp, allowing your thumb to be ftretched along at the 
diftance of an inch from the fhell, while the, pummel retts under 
your wrift, The pummel is the round bail fixed at the extremity 
of the hilt, by way of counterpoife: the more folid and heavy it is 
the better; for if itis hollow, it: will not act as a fufficieht counter- 
poife. The grafp is generally made to fwell gradually in the middle, 
aad to taper off towards the extremes. It fhould particularly gra- 
dually taper towards the pummel, fo. as to‘admit your: third finger 
ty touch the ball of your thumb, when you hold your fivord in its 
proper pofition. The fhell ferves as a guard, as well as an orna- 
mént.---A large oval fliell, made with ftrong pierced or open work, 
is the beit adapted tor fervice, as it is. apt to entangle your adver- 
fary’s point in his thrufts, whereby there is a probability of dif- 
arming him, if not of breaking his blade by the turns of your writt. 
_ * The blade of a proper ferviceable fword, for a perfon of middl- 
ing ftature, fliould be two feet and feven inches long, when fixed 
inthe hilt; and the fength of a fword, from one extreme to the 
other, fhould never meafure more than three feet and two inches, 
except itis meant for a perfon of very tall ftature. The generality 
of “gon in choofing a fword, prefer one with a very long 
blade, having an idea that it is more ferviceable in fe:ious atfairs : 
but this is inconfiftent with the idea of a real fwordiman; for whea 
the blade is‘ too long, your parade circles muit be executed more 
wide, and all your motions are more flow and more unwieldy. ‘Yhe 
heft ftandard, in my idea, for choofing a fword, as to length, 

ould be proportional to your ftature; that is, the pummel fhould 
ecch parallel to your hip-bone, while you ftand in an erect potture, 
with the point reiting on the ground neat your heel. The blade 
thould not be of a ftraight form, but incline at leaft two degrees 
‘ownwards, when you hold the fword in a horizoetal pofitior; ter 
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this will facilitate your approaches towards your adverfary’s body, 
articularly in thruiting carte over the arm. The fhoulder of your 
lade fhould be broad, and triangularly concave, tapering gradually 
to the point; for it is evident the greater the triangle of the fhoulde:, 
the lefiér will the angles be in oppofing with parades your adver. 
fary’s thruils----Thefe, are the ideas fixed in my mind refpecting the 
choice of a fword, either for ornament, fymmetry, or fervice.’ 
To his treatife, the author has fubjoined ‘a glo‘ary of 
the technical terms, and an interrogatory recapitulation for 
grounding the learner fufficiently in his principles.’ ‘T hele 
additions difplay at the fame time his proficiency in the ait 
of defence, and his anxiety to promote the ftudy of it. 
Upon the whole this work deferves to be encouraged; 
and the more -arti¢ularly as the generality of the treatifes 
which have been publifhed upon fencing are confeffedly ob- 
{cure and difficult to’he underftood. Now Mr. MacArthur 
has been jiudicus to unveil every myftery in it, and to em- 
ploy every where the moft clear and perfpicuous reafonings 
and language. His undertaking was bold; and he feems to 
have been fpurred on to its execution by the confidence that 
his principles were as difficult to be refuted, as his {kill was 


to be overcome in the practical application of them. 





Art. VIII. Mr. William Shekefpeace his Comedies, Hiftories, and Tra 
gedies, fet out by himfelf in Quarta; or by the Players his Fel- 
lows, in Folio, and now faithfully re-publifhed from thofe Edi- 
tions. 10 vols. {mall Odtavo. 21. Tonfon, 1768. 


Art. 1X. Notes and varirns Readings to Shakefpeare, Part the firf, &c. 
With a General Gloffary. By Edward Capell. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
1774: 

Art. X. Notes and various Readings to Shakefpeare, in four Parts. Avi 

Art. XI. The School of Shakefpeare, or, authentic Extracts from divers 
Englifh Books, that were in print in that Author’s Time ; ev'- 
dently fhewing from whence his feveral Fables were taken, and 
fome Parcel of his Dialogue. Alfo, further Extracts from 
the fame or like Books, which or contribute to a due Under- 
ftanding of his Writings, or give Light to the Hiftory of his 
Life, or to the Dramatic Hiftory of his Time. Whereunto 3s 
added, Notit1a Dramatica; or Lables of Axtient Play’ 
(from their beginning to the Reftoration of Charles the Second) 
fo many as have been printed, with their feveral Editions: 
Faithfully compiled, and digefted in quite anew Method. By 
EB. C. 3 vols. 4to. 31. 38. boards. Printed by Hughes, and Sold 
by Walter. 1783. 

[Continued fiom our laf.} : 
AVING in our laft endeavoured in a general manne! 
to lay down thofe qualities that are requifite to the 


charater of-an editor, and t® compare the performance . 
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Mr. Capell with this ftandard, we fhall now proceed to con- 
fider feparately each of the pieces which make up this exten- 
five, and, as we apprehend, refpectable work. 

The firft publication, which appeared fo long ago as the 

ear 1708, is in ten volumes crown octavo, and compre- 
ada the text of all the plays of Shakefpeare; together with 
an introduction ; an account of the origin of the fables of 
Shakefpeare; and a table of the various editions of his 
works. Of the introduction, we have already delivered our 
opinion and exhibited a fpecimen. With relpeét to the 
two articles fubjoined to it, it will be fufficient to fay, that 
though Mr. Capell’s edition be feveral years prior in its date, 
we do not perceive any one improvement in that of Mr. 
Stevens under either of thefe heads. In regard to the plays 
themfelves, it is certain thatno man ever paid more attention 
totheir reioration, fo far as it can be obtained from acareful 
collation of different impreflions, or perhaps was ever more 
fuccefsful in it. One change obvious to be remarked, and 
that pervades the whole of this edition, confifts in the clear- 
nefs and accuracy of its fcenical direftions. By thefe means 
many paflages, that were before dark, obfcure, or unintel- 
ligible, are cleared up; and a general perfpicuity and lumin- 
ouinefs are thrown over the whole drama. Mr. Capell has 
fallen fhort of the majority of his predecefiors in the ufe of 
conjectural licence in the emendation of the text; and yet 
we are of opinion, that if any fault can be fixed upon his 
copy, it is in the employment of conjefture. Not that his 
conjectures appear to us le{s fagacious and happy than thofe 
of his coadjutors; but that he has gone a little too far. He 
has not formed himfelf by a rule, which we do not recolleé& 
ever to have feen ftated, but which we efteem to be of the 
utmoft confequence in the profecution of this bufine&. The 
rule we mean is, that where the paflage to be elucidated is 
irecoverably obfcure, unnatural, or affected in its ftyle, 
there the editor ought to confine himfelf to the taik of com- 
mentary; or. if incapable of explaining it, to commit the 
whole to the hand of time: and that he ought never to in- 
trude his conieéture into the text of his author, except where’ 
by an eafy and obvious -alteration, the paflage is brought 
back from complete nonfenfe, or great obfcurity, to a fimple, 
perfpicuous, and elegant mode of expreffion. 

ur readers are already advertifed, that the notes of Mr. 

Capell are printed in feparate volumes, aad not in the fame 
page with his author. Much has been faid upon the pro- 
Plety or impropriety of this mode of publication ; and it 
bas almoft rifen by the frequen¢y of its Vieudion to a place 
‘mong the great queftions that divide the learned world, 

Eng. Rev. Vol. II. April 1784. 5 Une 
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Undoubtedly in his preference of the one or the other mode, 
every man mutt be governed by his feelings. In books of 
hiftorical, or literary difquifition, efpecially where the au- 
thor comments upon himfelf, to give the text and the note 
a place in the fame page, may perhaps upon the whole be the 
moft ufeful. Butin poctry, and where the notes are merely 
thofe of an emendator or commentator, for our parts we do 
not hefitate a moment to give the palm to Mr. Capell’s me- 
thod. We remember to ‘have feen in the works of fome 
great critic, an earneft recommendaticn to his reader, to go 
through the whole work of the poet before he paid the 
{malleit attention to the notes below. The critic was in 
the right. ‘The foul of true poetry is enthufiafm; the mot 
Aindifpenfible quality of dramatic poetry in particular, is to 
touch and to captivate the paflions. But to be interrupted 
at every turn with a laborious commentary, and that, as it 
may happen, at the moft interefting and mafterly fituation 
in the whole play, is perfe& facrilege to the divinity of the 
Mules. The man that Addifon defcribes, who, in order to 
vary his ftudies, pafted a page of almoft every different au- 
thor in the world into a paper book which was his moft in- 
feparable companion, had perhaps feleéted with as much 
fagacity his plan of improvement in fcience, as fuch a reader 
would his path for the refinement of his tafte. But, alas,. 
monfieur le commentateur! where 1s there a man refolute and 
ftoical enough to adopt your advice? For our own part, we 
acknowledge, our eyes are continually folicited to thefe 
precious notes, our imagination is bufy jn creating to itfelf 
a thoufand indefcribable treafures they may contain, and we 
are unable to fly their allurement. We will not indeed 
ftyle them, as Mr. Dryden has done the faults by which he 
was miiled in his dramatical attempts, the ‘* Dalilas,” oi 
the prefs; we will not complain of their charms and thei 
elegance; but it is of no confequence. When contemplated 
from ever fo fmall a diftamce, the veil with which they are 
covered is fo impenetrable, that though they may have the 
features of a fury and the repulfive qualities of a harpy, they 
often get us within their detefted embraces before we have 
been able to difcover the impofition. 

But the editor, whofe works we are now cxamining, has 
by the fingular rectitude of his plan obviated every plaufible 
objeétion to the method he has adopted. Whenever he has 
inferted any words that are purely additional, he has pre- 
{ented them in a different charaéter. Whenever by col- 
jeéture he has fubftituted any expreffion authorifed by non¢ 
of the ancient copies, he has fubjoined the moft authentc 


reading at the bottom of his page, if it confifted of no ye 
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than three or four words; or, if the deviation were larger, 
has given a reference to the volumes of Notes. So that with- 
out defacing the elegance of his impreffion in a degree worth 
mentioning, the moft indolent reader is fecured from having 
any expreffion palmed upon him that is not to be found in 
any of the ancient books. At the fame time that we fay 
this, we cannot avoid noticing an obvious deficiency, and 
which, as the remedy is as ealy as the defect is irkfome, we 
could with to recommend to the attention of Mr. Collins in 
cafe of a future edition. It is this; that the reader has no 
clue to affift him in the application of the references, whe- 
ther at the bottom of the page or in the fubfequent volumes. 
The references are made, like thofe ufed in a table of errata, 
to the pages of the refpeétive plays, and the lines in thofe 
pages. Ass the lines are not numbered, the attentive reader 
is obliged to count them with his finger; an employment, 
not vey foothing either to the principle of vanity, or the 
fprit of poetry. It had been eafy to have affixed figures 
to the margin of the page. But the moft. valuable improve- 
ment would be to number the lines through each play con- 
tinuoufly, as has been frequently done in siobtical pablica- 
tions of all kinds. By this means, and fuppofing the fame 
method to be adopted by the other editors, Mr. Capell’s 
volumes of notes would not be confined to the purchafers 
of his own edition, but with that liberality, without which 
no literary character can be in the firft degree refpetable, 
they would be fitted for the ufe of inquifitive perfons of 
every party, and {tudents of every defcription. | 

But enough refpeéting the plan by which Mr. Capell’s 
impreflion of Shakefpeare himfelf is conduéted. We will 
now! proceed to the volumes recently publifhed, which com- 
prize much too great a variety of matter to be completely 
analized and defcribed in the narrow limits which we are 
obliged to fet to ourfelves. The firft thing in thefe volumes 
is the Gloffary, which is compofed with that accuracy and in- 
defatigable application, that charaéterizes its compiler, but 
which we think is fcarcely formed upon a fcale fufficientl 
comprehenfive. Mr. Capell was perfectly qualified to have 
given the world fuch a Gloffary, as fhould have conftituted 
a fort of genetal lexicon to the obfolete words, which have 
been employed by almoft all the confiderable writers of the 
agein which Shakefpeare lived, or that which immediately 
fucceeded; nor could he have made a more valuable prefent 
to the learned world. Such as it is however, thofe readers, 
who cannot content themfelves with going over the fyllables 
of an-author without underftanding his {cope, and we be. 
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lieve the race is not yet extin&t, will infallibly find their ac. 
count in it. 

‘The next thing that is laid before us, is the colleétion of 
Notes. And when we inform our readers, that they take up 
the greater part of two quarto volumes, they will perhaps be 
difpofed to {mile at hearing us complain of their faulty bre- 
vity, and their laboured obfcurenefs. Thefe defeéts how. 
ever are in reality obvious and unqueftionable. Former an- 
notators, by giving their notes in the margin of their author, 
have foifted upon us the moft voluminous compilation; 
without being perceived. Mr. Capell, though his notes do not 
equal in quantity thofe of fome other editions, yet de- 
{fcends to great minutenefs, fuffering pai ticularly not a fingle 
opportunity of adjufling the text of hf author to efcape him, 
His work is therefore more calculated to do creditito the 
editor than to afford amufement to the fuperficial reader. It 
contains very few impertinencies. Its author does not in- 
decd deviate from the precedents exhibited by thofe that 
went before him, of exclaiming upon the folly of his pre- 
decefiors, and applauding his own fagacity. But this is done 
by him in half line; it is not flourifhed into pages in imi- 
tation of Dr. Warburton, nor aggravated into a charge of 
felony and murder after the manner of Mr. Thecbald. 

In order to give a jufter idea of what may be expected 
from this part of the performance, it will be neceflary to 
‘offer a few fpecimens. Thefe thall be fele&ted from the notes 
upon Hamlet and Othello. 

Page 4. line 14 of Mr. Capell’s edition of Hamlet. 
Hos. } What, has this thing appear "d again to night? 

* Of this queftion Marcellus is made the afker j in modern editic 
and in the folio’s: But can it be imagin’d, that the fame perfor, 
who, but a line or two after, calls the apparition—** this drea.ted 
Febt,” Mhould, in this line, call it—*t this thing?” the levity of the 
expreffion, and the queition itfeif, are. fuited to the unbcheving but 
eager Horatio; and to him they are accordingly given, by autho 


rity of all the quarto’s.’ 
P. 16.1. 13. 
Thrice he walk'd, 
Pv their eptref and fear furprifed eves, 
Within bis tr 7 acheons length ; avh] Ij 4b. gy aifill’d 
Almok to a zelly evith the a& of Sar, 
Stand dumb and Speak net to him. 
¢ Inattention, and the example of the four latter moderns, tove- 
ther with the authority of all the quarto’s (the firft of which bas 
bren the editor’s text inthis play) have betray d him into the choice 
ef a wrong word: The folio word is—** de/., i?a” and was, perhaps 
an. ufter-thought of the Poet’s: who reficcted—that things are not 
** difill’d to aye lly,” though fme of them are tu:n’d toit atterwar ds; 


but that “dived,” the thing al uded to here, takes the form of ove 
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infiantly, when arrefted by the action of cold; which he terms—a 
bcfilling it here, but, in another place,—-freezing, (27, 7+) and 
afcribes to the fame cause.’ 


Ps Bhs teKo 
For if the fin bred maggets in a dead dog, being a God 
Kifing Carrion, Have you a daughter? The whole and 





real fenfe of this paffage, which is connected with nothing be- 
fore it, will appear in the arrangement that follows, and fup- 
plial of what the fpeaker fyppreties. Have you a daughter? 
—I have, my lord. —Let her-not walk ? the fun: for if the fun breed 
maggots ina dead dog, being g god ki fling carrion, your daughter ma 
be kiff’d by him too, and fhe may breed: Conception is a blefing ; 
but nat as your daughter muy conceive: friend, look tot.” The intro- 
duction of the ‘* davghter”’ into their difcourfe, the abrupt way it is 
done in, the wild thought about her, and wilder order of drefling 
it, all contribute to fix in Polonius the opinion Hamlet wifhes to put 
go him,—that he is mad, and his daughter the cause of it,’ 
P. 3. 1.1. OTHELLO. 
~ Ron. Never tell me, I take it much uukindly, 
That thou laco,——-whoe haft had my purfe, 
As if the frings were thine, ——Jhoula’ ft know of this ; 
Tac. But you'll not hear me: 
Lf ever I did dream of fuch a matter, ——-[ abhor me.] 
_ * Tago’s hafte to excuse himfelf, cuts off the conclusion of Rode- 
rizo’s reproaches; and Roderigo’s paffion makes imperfect the ex- 
cule of Iago: this is nature’s proceeding in like cafes; and, ia that 
thought, it has been prestim’d to ease the text of fome words in 1}. 
¢; that hurt measure, and are even lefs neceflary to convey the 
fpeaker’s intention, than—and not fell me of it, or other like fuppli- 
ment, would be, at the end of the fpeech quoted: the retrench’d 
words feem the iffue of fome player’s invention, ‘who was wlling to 
let you fee—he knew what was coming; which perhaps he did not 
know in the cafe of the other fpeech, which therefore efcap’d cor- 
ruption.’ . 
Ee AY SE cea gear aati 
One Micnagy. Cassio, a FLORENTINE, 
A fellow almoft damn'd in a fair face. 

* No other paflage but this, fpeaks of .Caffio’s country ; but many 
of his being unmarry’d, and as many of the propernets of his per- 
fon, his handfomenefs: Taga in 53. (1.14.) is made a Florentine 
100; a miftake certainly, for in 61, 21. and again in p. 104, 
(line the laft) he calls himfelf—a Venetian :—Wife then, a former 
reading in next line, cannot ftard upon any grounds; Iago is nbt 
concern’d! ‘in it, for he was #6 Florentine; ior Caffio, for he was 
no marry*d nan: but & face’*atiay¥, {mot phyz, as in the Oxford edi- 
tion) and moft undoubtedly did- fo, *hawever'it came corrupted ; the 
imputed country of Caflio béing cantradicted: by. no circumitances, 
and the whole play througheur ¢uraing upoh his handfomenefs, his 

fair face as the other calls it in feorn: his faying it * alm.fdamn’a” 
im, is not a feorn buta truth ; for fuch is the perilous condition ‘of 
auty, mate and female.’ 
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P, 16. 1. 24. 
Duke. What, in your own part, can you fay to this? 
Bra. Nothing, but this is fo. 

* Two of the Poet’s editors have thought Othello the perfon 
{poke to in l. 24, and that Brabantio anfwers for him: and in truth 
it has that afpeét, did not the word ‘‘owa’’ come acrots; which 
fhould not belongto one who has not been fpoken to yet, but to one 
who is call’d upon in these words for fome particular evidence of 
what he has been afferting: To make Othello addrefi’d by them, 
changes will be expedient; of “in” to on, and ‘Sova into ner, 
putting sow before on.’ 

P. 68. 1. 22. 
laco. Jt were a tedious difficulty, I think, 
To bring ’em to that profpect; damn em then, 
Tf ever mortal eyes do fee them bolfler ; 
More than their own ! What then ? How then, say you? 
Where’s fatisfaction ? What fhall I fay? 

¢ What is fpoke in another’s perfon ought ever to be diftinguith'd 
from what a fodahes fays in his own; and this fitnefs is greateft in 
fuch a cafe as the present, where interrogations follow interrog:- 
tions: for want of fuch diflinétion, the two members of 26. (by 
what accident transpos’d, we know not; but, probably, of the prete) 
keep through all prior copies the perverfe order that accident put 
them in, the latter member preceding: Was all other proof wanting 
that what is now the firft member ftands in it’s due place, we might 
receive it from what the fpeaker concludes with, in which is men- 
tion of “‘/ari;fadion” as a thing of Othello’s affing: to which afking 
the infertion in 25. is as favorable on the fcore of perfpicuoufnefs, as 
it is to the verfe’s numbers which are now firft compleated.’ 

P. 98. 1. 16 
Des. My mother had a maid, ca?'d—Bar Bara; 
She was in love; and he, foe lov'd, prov'd bad, 
And did forfake her ; Jhe had a fong of —willow, 

* What the reader fees of emendation, here and in p. 99. 
efcap’d the whole ftring of editors, fourth included: the eyes of the 
modern after him were juft open to that plain impropriety, ‘‘ mad” 
in 1. 16; but his mode of cure is extraordinary,—and be, fle lov'd, 
forfook ber, And fhe prov’d mad: the fpeaker’s language in this 
fpeech is of wondrous fimplicity, and agreeable to that fimplicity 1s 
the word that is now given her:’ 

Subjoined to the firft volume of the notes, is afupplement 
entitled, Anecdotes of Sir John Faftolf, which contain little 
curious that might not be colleéted from the common hil- 
tories and chronicles of the times, and {till lefs that has any 
tendency to elucidate Shakefpeare. But they were commu- 
nicated by the right honourable lord Dacre. 

( To be concluded in our néxt.) 


_ Erratum, In our iaft p. 169. 1. 7. for * the editor,” read “ Dr. 
Jobnfon.” 
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Act. XI. A Letter to the People of England, and in particular, to 
the Electors of Weftmintter concerning the ‘* Man of the 
People.” 4to. 18s. Debrett. 1784. 


HERE are feveral obfervations inthis very ftrange per- 
formance which are not lefs juft than the motto 
“niger off hunc tu—.”’ But they are intermixed with fo 
many whimfical fentiments, and delivered in a ftile fo af- 
feted, antiquated, and truly ridiculous, that rifibility if 
not contempt of the author conftantly prevail in the mind of 
the reader. 

‘Itisarule, fays he, (in his introduction,) in political prattice 
where any delign againit the ftate 1s intended to be accomplifhed, 
for the principal actor therein to endeavour firft to win him an efteem, 
in the affections and good opinions of the lower cladles. With a 
view or affectation of this kind of popularity, the Man of the 
People has arttully raifed himfelf to a title, which, in its firlt crea- 
tion in found, engages the mind to.a beliet of his right to that mark 
of diftinction, I fhall therefore in my firft outlet wipe away that 
mock dignity of character, by queftioning his righteous claim to it 
from any one praife-worthy action, ever » by him for the public, 
or to the fervice of the State; aad by afferting under proof, that it 
gained its new exiftence among a fet of temporary followers in a 
common tavern, who run thitherto drink ony 2 againft the miniftry 
and hear a fong from Macklin, the Player. 

* Being profuj?, he was needy, and his junto were needy too, con- 
fequently avaricious and impatient. A ftroke was to be made of 
compleat reparation, whilft they had their employments round the 
flate-forge. But inftead of making an invulnerable armour for their 


- country, they flarpened new weapons of plunder, and begun a pre- 


meditated atack on her liberty. The Man of the People at their 
head, the title of the chief raifed the cry of popularity, and he 
perely hung out the banner of reformation, as one of the co- 

urs under which he a¢ted. The reformation was that af the Eatt 
India Company and their affairs, both at home and abroad. Here 
Was an acquilition more than ever was beheld in a jew’s eye, the 
immediate controul and management of a vaft wealth at home, and 
the riches of the Eaft! What aromatic fcents from the fpicy groves, 
truck the flower-picker’s fancy ? What jewelled princes of tur- 
baned regions rofe in a fcenery of poetic enchantment to our thea- 
tric hero ?, Each junto-man was to have rode in the aif on an ele- 
phant at Jeaft, and their leader, like Darius diftinguifhed in his 
¢quipage, in a caftle on a white one.’ 

** When a proceeding of unnatural, or irregular birth, 


fays this very extraordinary writer, comes into a fate, it foon 


attracts obfervers, and points to its firft mogreer®- ’Tis a 
monfter in degree that raifes curiofity towards it. Such was 
the late attack on the charter of the Eaft India Company, in 
whofe attraction is encircled fuch a large and wide rotation of 
public property.” In conclufion he fays, ‘*I fhall not at 
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prefent float any further argument againft the declining cur- 
rent of his, Mr. Fox’s popularity. For, as it mutt foon 
run its flrength to a itand,. a change of itfelf will take’ place 
of an happier tide 1 tle affairs of men.’ 

If this compofition be nota ftudied piece of buffoonery, 
it may be regarded as a great literary curiofity. If the autho: 
1s not a wag, he is probably a very old man who has te- 
ceived his education from fome very old preceptor in tl 
beginning of the prefent, or end of laft century. 





Art XII. The Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh Reports of rhs 
Comm: fioners appointed te examine, take and State the public Account 
the Kingvom, Stockdale. 1784. 


HE Reports of thefe Commiffioners, in general, and 
particularly thofe here {pecified, entertain the polite 
reader with a very great number of curious facts, conveved 
in a clear and manly ftile ; and awaken the attention of the 
atriot to truths the moft ferious; interefting and i important. 
“he grand obje& to which all of them feem to point, is, to 
fimplify as much as poflible the examination of the public 
accounts. By this plan a very confiderable expence might 
be faved, and fuch men as with to increafe their private for- 
tunes by the ule of money dedicated to the fervice of the 
ublic, would be prevented from intrenching themfelves 
Pehind the forms, and fometimes the unavoidable delays ot 
office. 

With refpect to the payment of the navy, which is the 
fubje& of the eighth Report, there are two regulations pro- 
pofed ; the firft is, that grofs fums fhould be applied to the 
payment of chaplains, furgeons, widows, &c. in place of 
the deduétions which are now allowed from the pay of {ea- 
men and officers for that, purpofe : the fecond, that the ac- 
counts of the Treafurer of the Navy fhould not be fubjetted 
to'the examination of the Auditor of the Impreft. By the 
firft regulation accounts would be rendered more {imple and 

intelligible; by the fecond they would be fooner clofed, and 
the public freed from numberlefs fees of office, which are by 
no means inconfiderable. 

The firft of thefe regulations is applied, in the ninth Re- 
port, with ftill greater force, to the accounts of the army, 
where the namber of ftoppages, allowances, and deductions 
are fo intricate as to be almoft unintelligible to thofe who 
have not made fuch fubjeéts their particular ftudy. Such 
intricacy gives emplovment to numberlefs clerks, otherwil¢ 
nnneceflary, who mutt be paid by the pubic, and who catt 
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mift over tranfactions that might be rendered clear to the 
moft ordinary capacity, ‘‘ the amount of the fund for the 
widows of officers in 1767, was 15,6041, 17s. 2d. The ar- 
ticles, (or funds, ) of which it was compofed were fixty-four. 
The poundage was §2,304l. and the articles were four hua- 
dred and ainety two, The holpital was 2,637]. 5s. 7d, and 
the number of articles three hundred and fifty nine.” Thefe 
particulars alone, fufficently evince the neceflity of a ce- 
form. i 

The neceffity of fubftituting {pecific funds in place of the 
compound funds now in ufe, which confiit of numberlefs 
deductions from the grofs pay of the army; together with 
the numbertefs inconveniencies arifing from having the army 
accounts examined by the Auditor of the Impreft, is ftzJl 
farther enforced in the tenth Report. From the delays and 
forms of office there are ‘‘ for the extraordinary fervices of 
the army, between the year 1746, and May laft, fixty-four 
perfons, who remain at this day accountable to the public 
for the fum of thirty eight millions, nine hundred thirty- 
three thoufand, nine hundred and twenty pounds fix fhil- 
lings ”” 

The examination of thefe accounts by the Comptroller 
of the Accounts of the army is reprefented as fuflicient, and 
53,1201. the amount of the fees, which would be claimed by 
the Auditor of the Impreft, would by this regulation be 
faved tothe public. 

The next fubje& to which the Commiffioners direct their 
attention, is, the ftate of the accounts of the Paymafler- 
General of the Forces in the office of the Auditors of the 
Impreft; where they find that the public has an unqueftion- 
able right on the eftate of the late Cod ‘Holland for ninety- 
four thoufand, feven hundred, thirty fix pounds, fix fhil- 
lings and ten-pence. Mr. Rigby’s accounts, from fome 
circumftances, were not declared: before the publication of 
the tenth Report. On the whole the impoffibility of con- 
duéting the public accounts, in their srebeiit form, avpears 
evidently from this circumftance, that the enormous fum of 
one hundred and feventy one millions, (including the ex- 
traordinaries of the army already mentioned,) remain to this 
Seamennatined by the Auditor of the [mprett. 

he Commiffioners of the public accounts in their eleventh 
Report give it, likewife, as their opinion, that the accounts 
of the cafhiers of the bank relative to the management of 
the public funds, fhould not be fubmitted to the examina- 
tion of the Auditor of the Impreft ; the fame inconvenien- 
clés arifing from the forms and delays of office taking place 
4S in the cafe of the army and navy. In this Report there 
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is given an exaét ftate of the national expenditure and debt, 
his we thali mention, as it is a matter of great curiofity 
and general concern. The national expenditure amounts to 
feven millions, nine hundred, and fifty one thoufand, nine 
hundred and thirty pounds one fhilling. The charges of 
management to the bank, one hundred and thirty four thou- 
fand, two hundred and ninety one pounds, thirteen fhil. 
lings, one penny. Fees to the Auditors of the Imprett, 
nineteen thoufand, eight hundred, and feventy four pounds, 
two fhillings and eight pence. The fees at the other offices 
amount to fix hundred and ninety fix pounds, twelve fhil- 
lings and four pence. In all, eight millions one hundred 
and fix thoufand, feven hundred and’ ninety two pounds, 
nine fhillings, one penny. 

The national debt is two hundred and thirty millions, 
two hundred and nineteen thoufand, feven hundred and 
ninety fix pounds, fix fhillings and nine pence one farthing. 
After ftating thefe melancholy faéts, the Commiffioners of 
Accounts in a very lively and forcible manner,- hold up to 
our view the following confolations. 

* Jt is expedient that the true flate of the national debt thouid 
be difclofed to the public ; every fubjeét ought to know it, for 
every fubjeé is interetted in it. The debt is {welled to a mag- 
nitude that requires the united efforts of the ableit heads and 
purett hearts, to fuggeft the proper and effectual means of reducii- 
on. The nation calls for the aid of allits members to co-operate with 
government, and to combine in carrying into execution fuch mea- 
fures as fhall be adopted, for the attainment of fo indifpenfable an 
end: this aid the fubjeét is bound to give tothe ftate, by every other 
obligation, as well as by the duty he owes to his country: and, with 
fuch gencral aid, the difficulties, great as they appear, will, we trull, 
be found not infurmontable. 

* A plan muft be formed for the reduction of this debt, and that 
without delay ; now, in the favourable moments of peace. The 
evil does not admit of procraftination, pallatives, or expedients : 1! 
prefies on, and mutt be met with force and firmnels, The right of 
the public creditor to his debt, muft be preferved inviolate ; his {c- 
curity refts upon the folid foundation, never to be fhaken, of parha- 
mentary national faith. 

* The obvious means of reduction is the ee of ~e to Z 
a riated, and invariably applied, uncer proper direction, ! 
keane diminution of the debt : this fund ae be the furplus 
of the annual income, above the annual expences of the ftate, to be 
obtained and increafed by the extenfion and improvement of the 
fources of revenue, and by-a frugal adminiftration of the product, 
To accomplith the firtt of thefe does not, in many inftances, depend 
folely upon the will and power of the ftate: to open new OF 
large old channels of commerce, to fect up new or improve 0! 


branches of manufacture, often require the concurrence of ones 
nation 
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nations, and of other bodies of men: but frugality in che manag:- 
ment of the revenue, the object to which the act by which we are 
conftituted has pointed our attention, is within the reach of every 
government. It needs no concurrence or affitance trom without : 
it poflefles in itfelf full, abfolute, and uncontrouled powers, to re- 
gulate the management of every article of its revenue: if can 
quicken the pafiage of a tax or duty into the public coffers : it caa 
direct it from thence, without delay, to the purpote for which it 
is intended : it can abolifh ufelefs offices ; cut off fuperfluous aad 
vinneceflary expences ; and reduce thofe that are neceflary within 
certain and reafonable limits : it can call its officers to account ; 
and reclaim the fums of public money, cither detained in their 
hands, or converted to their own ute: it can correct every abule, 
and infufe a {pirit of economy through every branch of the reccipt 
and expenditure of the revenue. What can be done, the fupport of 
public credit, the prefervation of national honour, and the juttice 
due tothe public creditor, demand fhould bedone :—it mutt bedone, 
or ferious confequences will enfue. 

* Where the refources of a country are fo extenfive, fo various, 
and productive, a fpirit of frugality, univerfally diffufed and kept 
alive, cannot but be attended with the moft powerful effects. The 
fubjects of this kingdom are opulent, generous, and public-fpirited : 
let the diftreffes of their country be fairly laid before them ; 
and let that intereft they and their pofterity have in this conttitu- 
tion be appealed to, and they will contribute chearfully and liberal- 
ly to her relief. . | : 

‘ The fubject muft place confidence in the integrity and wifdom 
of the government: he fhould have no doubt but his contributions 
to the public fervice find their way, undiminifhed, without deviati- 
on or delay, to their proper object : and let him no more feek for 
thifts and fubtleties to evade the payment of thofe duties and taxes 
which the wifdom of the legiflature has deemed the moft eligible, and 
which the neceffities of the itate fully juttity. 

* Let public benevolence take the lead of private intereft. Ex- 
ample may produce much ; and muft begin fomewhere. An extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented conjuncture in the finances of a country 
may require extraordinary and unprecedented efiorts. Every man 
may dedicate a portion of his income, or fome fhare of his affluence, 
according to his faculties, to this great national object : let the pro- 
duce of fuch a general exertion be wifely directed, and faithfully ap- 
plied ; and this debt, enormous as it is, will begin to melt away : and 
every man who contributes to fo great a work will feel the confolati- 
on refulting from the difcharge of the moft important of his duties, 
by having aflifted in relieving public diftrefs, reftoring public credit, 
and averting a national calamity. 


Office of Accounts, T. ANGUISH, (L. S. 
Surrey Street A. PIGGOTT, (L. S.) 
Hh December, 17836 RICHD NEAVE, (L. 8.) 
SAML BEACHKCROFT, (L. S.) 

GEO. DRUMMOND (L. 8S.) 

WILELM ROE, (L. S.) 
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ao4 Runnamede. A Tragedy, 


The Reports of the Commiffioners of Account are written 
with all the precifion and accuracy of bufinefs, and, at the 
fame time, inachaite, elegant, and manly ftile. In the 
ipecimen we haye given, the writer or writers are animated 
with the enthufiafm of patriots, and raife their tone to the 
dignity of their fubjeéts. In a review that profefles to mix 
politics with literature, it was deemed improper to pafs over 
unnoticed, publications which adorn the drynefs of ac- 
counts with the charms of good writing. 





“ 4 - 


Arr. XIII. Runnamece: A Tragedy. 8yo,. 1s. 6d, 
Cadell. 1783. ; , 


-——_— 


HE dramatic petformance we are now to examine is 
written, as we are jnformed, bv the reverend Mr. Lo- 

gan of Leith. The intelligence excited our attention and 
curiofity, for we were too much pleafed with the Elements of 
the Philofophy of Hiltory * not to form very confiderable 
expectations from the efforts of the author, in whatever line 
he thought proper to purfue.. Tragedy, we were ready to 
exclaim, has, for along time, been difgraced in the Englith 
nation, by the moft frigid efforts, and the moft unnatural 
and laborious language. Scarcely the {malleft f{pecimen has 
been afforded us of what this fpecies of compofition really 
is, except in the ray of light which was ftruck cut by the 
countryman and brother of Mr. Logan, Home, in his tra- 
gedy of Douglas. It is true, a writer may be both a man 
of fenfe and a philofopher,: and yet be deftitute of fome of 
the principal qualifications of a poet. But, we believe, that 
befide this, we difcovered in the Philofophy of Hiftory, a 
vein of imagery and invention, and the true flame of 
genius. 
The world is apt to conceive a prejudice againft a dramatic 


—— 





— —- 


* See our Review for September 1783, vol. 2, p. 223. Ia 
the account there given we were much fhorter than might have 
feemed confiftent with the merit of the work. But we flattered 
ourfelves that as the firft part, which relates only to ancient bil 
tory, and was publifhed in 1781, was accompanied with an 1tims- 
tion that the fecend part would fpeediiy follow, it could not be 
long before our attention was recalled to this performance. \\¢ 
have juft heard that the publication is now in forwardnefs. Wheu 
it appears, we will take the liberty to refume our former article, 
and -we fhall not be apprehenfive of making an unacceptabie pi 
fent to our readers, in giving them a more diffutve eftimate and 4 
copious extract of this excellent production. ss 
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compofition when it is firft prefented frcm the prefs ; efpe- 
cially if it be uthered to us by a name of no uncommon ce- 
lebrity. Itis our duty therefore to endeavour to remove 
this prejudice. We are told, that it was offered to Mr. 
Harris of Covent Garden theatre, and accepted; but that a 
{top was put to its reprefentation by an injunction from the 
chamberlain’s office, on account of the ailufions it was fup- 
pofed-to contain to the politics of the prefent tint. We 
cannot boaft of penetration enough to difcover thefe allufi- 
ons. There is, however, a paflage of fome freedom upon 
the fubje&t of government, which we fhall prefently have 
occafion to mention. 
The following verfes from the prologue will give our 
readers fome idea of the author’s pretenfions. 
* A namelefs youth belield with noble rage, 
One fubject, fill a ftranger to the itage ; 
Anime that’svorfbipp'd in the Bririfh [pbere ! 
A name that’s worfhipp’d in the Britifh {phere ! 
Fair Liberty ; the Goddets of the Ile, 
Who bliefles England with a guardian fmile.’ 
For our parts we are friends to.a noble and daring fpirit 
of adventure ; it is particularly the very foul of poetry, and 
the firftand mott indifpenfible quality of the fervant of the 
Mules. But we do not entirely comprehend what fubject the 
author would be underftood to mean to be a firanger to the 


fiage. Grammatical conftru€tion requires that he fhould 


inean liberty; but this is by: no means a ftranger. Ie 
makes the principal fubject of the Cato of Addifon ; and 
has been brought forward by Voltaire in his Brutus and his 
Death of Cefar; to omit a crowd of lefs illuftrious ex- 
amples. ‘There is yet another fenfe in which the fub- 
ject of the tragedy of Runnamede is not a franger to the 


fiage. 


‘he ftories which form the moft ftriking exemplification 
of moral or political heroifm, the death of Socrates, or the 
cataftrophe of Cato, though inexpreffibly beautiful and en- 
gaging in themfelves, are by no means calculated to {ucceed 
upon the theatre. ‘his has been imputed to the neceflity 
of introducing the paffion of love in order to make a tra- 
gedy interefting. But this is by no means the cafe. The 
tragedies of Shakefpeare among ourfelves, and the 4ihalie, 
the Merope, and the Orphelin de la Chine, of the French theatre, 
have been fuccefsful without this fubfidiary. In reality no- 
thing more is requifite than an event full of anxiety and 
uncertainty, and fubject to the greateft and moft unexpected 
changes of fortune. Addifon found the inability of fupport- 
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ing a reprefentation of five aéts merely by the patriotifin of 
Cato, and has endeavoured to piece out his ftory with the 
moft infipid and wretched love-fcenes that ever were exhi- 
bited. Mr. Logan has aifo found the neceffity of recurring 
to the aid of an under plot. The under plot is borrowed 
fiom the Taucrede of Voltaire. 

It was this circumftance to which we alluded, when we 
obferved that the fubie&t of the Runnamede was in more 
than one refpeét not a ftranger to the ftage. Weare by no 
means over partial to poctical tranflation ; and to a tranfla- 
tion for the theatre, there is one more ‘objeétion than to 
the other compoftions of the fame fpecies. But this is not 
the only queilion that is now before us. We complain. of 
Mr. Logan, not merely for having left the track of in- 
vention for that of imitation, but we muft tikewife cenfure 
him for his filence reipeéting the fource from which the 
principal part of his performance was derived. 

The tragedy of Zancrede and the performance before us fo 
far coincide in their principal outline, that we apprehend 
the beft way to decide upon the merit of the latter, is by 
tracing a kind of parallel between them. And to render 
what we fhall fay upon this head the more intelligible, we 
fhall prefent the reader with the following lift of correfpon- 
dent perfonages. Tancrede, Elvine ; Orbaffan, Arden, 
Jrgire, Albemarle; Aldamon, Edgar ; Amenaide, Elviua. 

We may add, though they do not appear upon the ftage, the 
fuitan, and the dauphin. The ftory of -the Zancrede 1s 
‘this. 

Syracufe, at the commencement of the eleventh century, 
was torn by the moft violent factions. The reft of Sicily 

was almoft entirely pofieffed by the emperors of the weft, 
and the defcendants of Mahomet. ‘The Saracens even 
threatened the capital itfelf. In thefe circumftances a com- 
promife was effected between Orbaffan, the head of the fuc- 
cefsful fa€tion, and Argire, who fome years before had 
been driven from Syracufe. One of the conditions is the 
marriage of Orbaffan with Amenaide, the daughter of Ar- 
cire. “Amenaide, during the banifhment of her father, had 
been conveyed by her inéther to Conitantinople, where fhe & . 
had been addreffed by the fultan, and by Tancrede, a young & | 
lord of French extraction, whofe anceftors had fettled in I | 
3 acufe, but had been expelled from thence by the jealouly I } 

the rival faétions. By the latter her affeétions had been H 
sidined: and when Amenaide fets out on her voyage for Sy 
racufe, Tancrede follows ber as far as Meffina. Urged of, 
all hands to the deteiied marriage, fhe addrefles a letter (0 
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Tancrede, which it was neceflary to tranfmit through the 
camp of the Saracens, and which for greater /ecurity fhe had 
left without a fuperfcription. This letter is intercepted by 
the Syracufans ; and ag the fultan publicly fought Ame- 
naide in marriage, no doubt was entertained that the in- 
vitation it held out to enter the city was addreiled to him. 
Amenaide, by the moft generous attention to the welfare of 
Tancrede, and the mott unexampled intrepidity, caretully 
conceals his concern in the affair. She is therefore con- 
demned to dic as atraitor to the ftate. At this moment 
Tanerede arrives in difguife, and receives the melancholy 
account of her criminal correfpendence with the. fultan. 
Notwithftanding her infidelity he generoufly refolves to en- 
ter the lifts in her favour, a to appeal to what was in thole 
ages ftiled the judgment of God. He kills Orbaffan in 
fingle combat ; and having done fo he hattens to lead the 
Syracufans to battle, that he might at once revenge himfelf 
upon the fultan, and put an end to an exiftence that was 
now rendered miferable by the inconitancy of Amenaide. In 
both thefe defigns he fucceeds, and is brought back to Sy- 
racufe mortally wounded. Before he expires his mittrefs 
appears, and he is at once convinced of -her conftancy, and 
informed of the fatal miitake that occafioned his cataftrophe. 

The tragedy of Runnamede is not a mere tranflation of 
the Tancrede.. It has variations in the circumftances and 
variations in the conduct of the ftory. We will fpeak of 
the moft confiderable under cach of -thefe heads in its 
turn, 

One of the moft confpicuous is the connection that is 
formed between the love-tale we have related, and the con- 
tet of the barons with king John; a connetion juft as 
much founded in truth and nature as if the author had unit- 
edit withthe flight of Mahomet to Medina, or his thirty 
thoufand conferences with God. But, befide the heteroge- 
neoufnefs of the different parts of the plot, the choice Mr. 
Logan has made, has fubjeéted him to many other difad- 
vantages. Amenaide might be addreffed in Conftantinople 
by Tancrede and the fultan, without her father knowing 
any thing of the matter, or conjeturing which was the 
happy lover. But the amours of Elvine and Elvina had 

n carried on under the immediate eye of Albemarle, and 
he was perfectly acquainted with their mutual partiality. 
When the match of Arden is firft propofed to her, he per- 
ctives her relu€tance and is informed of'the caute. It is 
hot, therefore, very natural that he fhould believe her billet 
to be addrefled to the dauphin, whom it does not appear 
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fhe had ever fecn, and not fora moment fulpeSt that its ob- 
ject was Elvine. 

A further variation of Mr. Logan is founded in-the per- 
ception of a real blemith in the tragedy of Voltaire. Ame- 
naide is a heroine, but her charatter is harih, unrelenting, 
aud unamiable. Voltaire feems fearcely ever to have con- 
ceived, and other iftaneces might be adduced in fupport of 
this idea, cf that unton of fortitude and fottnefs which 
gives the mott beautiful effect to a female character. The 
treatment which Amenaide gives to her tather, who is much 
lefs culpable than the Albemarle of the English play, is un- 
graceiul, fhocking, and criminal. She is ever cailing upon 
him the moit bitter reproaches without almeft manifeiting 
the fhadow ct remorfe ; never inthe {mablleit initance docs 
ihe give way to his authouty ; mor im one moment’ of anxie- 
ty and diftreis, does the remember or exprefs tendernefs for 
him. The iavage temper of Amenaide is properly foftened 
and melted down in Mr. Logan’s Elvina. But sm. vitinm 
ducit culpae fuga, ficaret arte. Mr. Logan has rufiinto an 
extreme directly oppolite to that of his matter. , Voltaire has 
been apprehentive of detracting from the refolution of his 
heroine by beftowing upon her one touch of humanity. 
Mr. Logan, warned by the error of Voltaire, has been a- 
fraid of giving too mucl heroifm to Elvina, leit fhe thould 
ceafe to be a woman. He has therefore, reprefented her as 
ignorant of the miftake upon which her, condemnation is 
founded, and the crime for which fhe isto die. We ce- 
fcribe this as a deviation from Voltaire. ‘That writer, 
however, who ufwally excels all the dramatifts that ever ex- 
ifted in judicious contrivance and yeu de theitre, has notex- 

refied this circumftance with perfect clearnefs. But upon a 
clofe comparifon of various paflages,weare decidedly of opini- 
on tliat he meant to be underftoedas we have reprefented him. 

Another variation of the author of Runnamede is nearly 
connected with that we have lait mentioned. As Mr. Lo 
gan did not chufe that Elvina fhould know the genuine 
tate of the accufation againft her, be has alfo thought pro- 
per to extend this ignorance to Elyine. ‘This is highly 1m 
probable and abfard. ‘The intelligence of Elvine is collett- 
ed from common report. Common report muit neceffarily 
have becen founded upon the indictment exhibited by het 
judges, and yet he fuppoies the billet to have been addreiled 
not to the dauphin, but to himfelf: Exclufive of the 1n- 
judicioufnefs of this circumftance, it has an extremely il 
effe& upon the conduét of the drama. Inftead of racking 


the fpectator with continua! anxiety, and building one di | f 
culty 
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culty upon another, till they appear to be abfolutely infu- 
perable, which is the bufinefs of a good tragedy, the {tory of 
lvine and Elvina appears to be terminated at the clofe of 
the third act. “The fourth is almoit entirely taken up with 
the fcene between king John and his barons ; and itis on- 
ly in the tail of it that the mifunderftanding is created by 
Albemarle’s affuring Elvine, that the billet upon which his 
miftrefs had been condemned, was addrefled to the dauphin. 
By this means too, a very unequal fhare of bufinefs is re- 
ferved for the fifth act ; and inftead of the paflions being 
agitated, and our hopes and fears excited by turns, all is 
huddled together in an indiftin& and inextricable con- 
fufion. 

Mr. Logan’s laft variation from the plot of his predeceffor, 
is in making the ftory terminate happily.. There tsa clafs of 
tragic writers, among whom the author of Runnamede has 
enlifted himfelf, whofe di:pofition feems to be made up of 
the milk of human kindnefs. After having torn the breatts 
of their fpectators with a thoufand anxious feelings ; after 
having alternately awakened their terror and their pity, and 
bedewed a thoufand fair cheeks with the moifture of huma- 
nity, they cannot find it m their hearts to fend them awa 
inconfolable, fearing, perhaps, that in the moment of defo- 
lation, they might be sag gh to put a perwd to their exitt- 
ence; Accordingly Mr. Logan, after having fo extremely 
agitated us during the whole courfe of his performance, 
Kindly difmiffes us at laft with a reconciliation and a wed- 
ding. 

So much for the plot of his tragedy. Refpecting the con- 
duc of it we fhall be briefer. The reader of difcernment 
will have already colleéted many difadvantages, from 
what we. have hinted. Voltaire isthe dramatic writer 
that has moft excelled in the condué& of his dramas, and 
that in the largeft fenfe of the expreflion. The liaifon des 
fenes is always preferved by him perfect and entire. There 
are no Omiffions ; there is no abruptnefs. Every event is 
carefully prepared. All thofe little circumftances are affidu- 
oufly enlarged upon, and happily elucidated, which at all 
afect the progrefs of the ftory. An imitator of Voltaire 
ought certainly not to have facrificed one of his charaéteriftic 
excellencies. And yet we fearcely ever faw a tragedy, the 
kenes of which were more broken and decou/ues, the tranfi- 
tions more abrupt, and the principal events more unhappily 
conne€ted. One point at which the author has aimed in his 
cviations from Voltaire, is the rendering his performance 
more dramatical. ‘The want of this has long been a favou- 
‘ite charge with us againft the great poets of the French 
Eng. Rey. Vol. III. April 1734. a theatre 
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theatre, and a fubjeét of exultation in relation to ourfelves. 
But ef the French have carried their delicacy upon this 
point to a cenfurable extreme, it is undoubtedly poffible to 
err on the other fide. And this, we think, has clearly been 
done by the author of Runnamede. Every thing is brought 
upon the fitage, even to the reconciliation of the barons, and 
to the bearer of the billet of Elvina. 

With refpeé& to the ftvle of this tragedy, we have fome- 
what to blame, and fomewhat to praife. It is, indeed, very 
unequal. ‘The firft defeé&t we remark in it is the want of 
grace. The following verfe, for inftance will not be con. 
tended to be very poetical. 

* With girt patrician, girt plebcian march’d.’ 

In the fame view we may alfo cite part of the interview 
petween king John and his barons. And this we the 
rather do, as we apprehend it to be the moit fingular paffage 
in he performance. 

* Sohn. Come you thus 
To dafh rebellion in the facred face 
Of fovereignty, and knecling at the throne 
Confpire againit the King ? 

© Elvine. May not the King 
Confpire againft the people ? 

© Fobn. Kings may err ; 

But where’s the power fuperior to the prince ? 

‘ Elvine. The King of England is the firft of men : 
Yet there’s a power above the King, the laws, 
Which, to the Monarch, as their fubject, fay, 

** Thus far, no farther, does thy power extend.” 

‘ John. At whofe tribunal can a King appear ? 

* Elvine, At the tribunal of the kingdom. 

* Fola. Ha! 

Before whofe majefty can he be brought ? 

Elvine. Before the majefty of all the people.’ 

In the next page the following couplet is pronounced by 
the archbifhop of Canterbury. . 

* Minos, Lycurgus, Solon, Numa, Alfred, 

Dion, Epaminondas, Cato, Brutus.’ MibA 

Indeed, this gentleman, who has no counterpart in {Hip 
tragedy of Voltaire, appears to be a perfon of a very fingulat pl 
humour. In the progrefs of the fcene, king John ac ip 
drefles him with, ha 

| ¢ Deliver the particulars of your charter.’ 
The archbifhop, inftead of replying in the phlegmatic ang 
mathematical manner of a lawyer, immediately breaks ov 
into the moft heroic ftvle of poetry. He talks of a 4 
written by invifible hands, and demons ftarting at the mis 
night hour. He perfonifies the /pirit of the laws, and tum 
it into-a centinel ; and he bids “ 
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¢ —— The groaning of the dungeon ftrike 
The public ear.’ 
As he proceeds, he informs his fovereign that 
‘ ——— The bafe of freedom reits 
On thefe great pillars, freedom of the mind, 
Freedom of fpeech, and freedom of the pen.’ 


We did not know before Mr. Logan informed us, that the 
barons in the time of Magna Charta, ftood much upon the 
liberty of the prefs, or fet great ftore upon the political 
raphlots of the day. But the archbifhop as he goes on is 
ilty of another little anachronifm. He forgets that he is 
the prief of Fefus, and imagining himfelf a heathen fybil, 
* High vifions pais before the holy man, 
His tranced accent is the voice divine.’ 
But ungracefulnefs is not the only defeét of the ftyle of 
Runnamede. It is full of a fpecies of redundancy and am- 
lification, more ftriking than we almoft ever met with. 
Take the following example. Arden,. when he propofes to 
Elvina to combat in her caufe, does it in thefe terms. 


‘ You are young, 
Elvina, you are beautiful ; allured 
And dazzled with falfe glory, you have erred 
One ftep from duty ; if reflection foon 
Recalls you tothe path from which you've fray’d, 
You add one beauty to a virtuous life, 
Which fperlefs innocence can never boaft. 
If you renounce, if from your heart renounce, 
Rencunce for ever that opprobrious love, 
Then I this inftant to the plair. defcend, 
The champion of your caufe : A hufband’s arm 
Will wipe the ftain that refts upon thy name, 
And upon mine : My honour is at ftake : 

_ Abaron of the realm, aa Exnglifh cheiftain, 
Arm’d, and invefted with fupreme command, 
Will never brook difhonour, sever bear 
The foador of affront ; nor fuffer man 
To point the finger, or to lift the look 
Of fcorn againft him,’ 

There is another paflage, with which we are very little 
pleafed, though its defect be of a different nature. We 


apprehend that moft of our readers will be fhocked with its 
impropriety. 
* I meant not (fays Elvine) to declare my birth 
Till I had proved it. I have ever been 
Difcovered by my deeds. Like Him in heaven 
Who in the majefty of darknefs dwells, 
But fends the thunder to reveal the God.’ 


But we have no pleafure in enlarging upon the faults of a 
2 | man 
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man of tafte, and a man of genius. Let not the reader 
imagine from what has been faid, that the performance js 
without its beauties. It has paflages highly dramatic and 
highly poetical, though we cannot affirm, that they are {o 
profufely fcattered as’ we could have defired. ‘The author 
has a beauty directly the reverfe of that amplification of 
which we complain. He not unfrequently concenters a 
thought, which an unfkilful poet would have dilated, in a 
very few words ; and by that means gives it a high degree 
of force and pathos. ‘The conclufion of the following {peech 
of Albemarle appears to us extremely beautiful in this re- 


fpect. 
"Pe ‘ Barons, the dreadful facrifice is made : 

But fpare me! fpare a father the fad fight !—— 

—Yetah! before I 90 let me behold her, 

To take a long laft look of my Elvina 

Before fhe dies, before ave part for ever, 

—I hear her ftep. — The trembler comes. She looks 

As fite were innocent. Her face is woeful, 

Yet it is lovely ; I could look for ever. 

My daughter—Thou art doom’d—Thefe tears will tell thee-- 

My child ! My child !’ 
Another fpecimen of the fame kind we beg leave to cite, 
as, in our apprehenfion, perfe€tly original and aftonifhingly 
fublime. 

© Albemarle. Almighty Powér ! 

Who on the feelings of a parent sheare 

Hatt founded human life! and ftrongly bound 

By love’s embrace the families of men : 

IF THOU ART WoRSHIPP’D BY A FATHER’S NAME! 

Regard my anguifh, and fupport my foul, 

- For 1 am in defpair ! 

We have faid fo much upon the fubje& of this tragedy. 
that it might be thought unfair to difmifs it without ex- 
trating ome enure fcene. ‘There is indeed no fcene fo per- 
fe&tly equal as to fatisfy us. The following from the com- 
mencement of the fifth aét, is moft anfwerable to that de- 
fcription ; and is, perhaps, upon the whole the beft in the 
drama. 


¢ Scene, a folitary Heath, marked with the Rains of an eld Caftle, here 
and there a-blafled Tree. 


Elvine, Edgar. 


‘ Edgar. Forgive me, noble youth ! if I prefume 
To rufh unbidden on your fecret hour. 
Alas! my Lord, you come not near the camp. 
From lovers and from friends you fland afar, 
Even from their tents you turn away your eye. 
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Alone you ftalk, with a diforder’d ftep, 
And a wild eye, as it indeed you ftood 
A ftriendlefs man, and outcait from the world. 

* Elvine, ’Yis paft. What have I more to do with man ? 
JI am no member of the living world. 
No frieid have I among the human kind. 

* Edgar. My gracious matter ! Heaven prevent my fears ! 
Alas, my aged heart will burit ix ewvain 





To tee this day !— [burfting into tears. 
* Blyvine. Come near me, O my friend, 
Say, doft thou know me ? 
© Edgar. Know you? good my Lord! 


Tefcend, ye blefled angels, to his aid ? 
‘ Elvine. Edgar, the time has been when I was bleft’! 
That time can come no more. In yender camp 
Lhey think me happy, and.they call me great. 
— There isnot fuch a wretch in the wide world !— 
* Edgar, O might I know what wounds your peace ? 
© Elvine, pointing to his heart, *Tis here, 
“The unfeen dart that gives the mortal wound 
The malady of mind—You’ve known Elvina 
She is a fiend of hell 
‘ Edgar. My gracious matter, 
df right you ftudy your repofe or peace, 
* judge not rafhly of the maid you love ! 
* Elvine. I judged not rafhiy. Gods ! what would I give 
To think her innocent ? But, I’ve fuch proof : 
Such fhining, flaming, damning proof; her hand, 
Her own hand-writing—Ah ! departed hours 
That faw us happy, ye can ne’er return! 
‘The circle of my friends was all my world ; 
That world has vanifh’d—Oh! the dreadful fall 
‘Of thofe we love from honour and from fame, 
Comes like the general wreck—No future time, 
Not all the vaft variety of thought, 
Can bring one fmiling image to my mind ; 
Can raife one ray of hope to break the gloom 
That clofes o’er my head,—F rom thought to thought 
Reftlefs I plunge ; ’tis darknefs ; ’tis defpair. 
Would I cold think no more !— 
* Edgar. Forget the falfe one. 
A worthlefs woman merits not a thought ; 
Your country calls you. Rife to higher thoughts. 
The Dauphin comes, 
* Elvine. | Perdition on his name !— 
By heaven! he fhall not find me unprepared !— 
O for the trumper’s found ! that 1 might rufh 
To victory, to vengeance, and the grave ! 
* Falfe as fhe is, yet 1 would withto meet her ; 
To fee Elvina e’er we part forever ! 
To pierce her with her perfidy, her bafenefs ; 
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Jo utter all the fulluefs of my beart, 
To vent the fecret fondlnefi of my foul ; 
To let her know how bleft fhe might have been ! 
Heaven blefs her {till ! 
The verfes we have printed in italics are inftances of that 
difgufting amplification that has been mentioned. 





Art. XIII. 7. Bergman Opufcula Phyfica &S Chemica, Pleraque feorfim 
antea Edita, Fam ab Audtore Cullecta Revifa {F Auda. 8vo, 
vol. 3m. Upfalie 1783. 

The Phyfical and Chemical Effays of Sir Torbern Bergman, vol. 3. 


HE cultivators of chemiftry will hear with fingular 

pleafure of the continuation of this highly efteemed 
work. The volume, of which we now propofe to give a 
flight fketch, need not fear acomparifon with either of the 
preceding, whether it be confidered with refpeét to practical 
utility and accuracy in afcertaining particular facts, or with 
refpect to general deductions and deep fpeculations. It 
opens with a very elaborate differtation on the analyfis of 
iron, which under its feveral modifications contributes more 
to the comfort and convenience of life than all the other 
fifteen metals together. Valuable however as it is, and 
though it daily employs the labour of multitudes, and 
has been worked fince the earlieft ages, its nature and the 
feveral changes effected by different proceffles are little under- 
ftood. 

Thefe changes muft depend either on the different 
proportions of the conftituent parts of the metal, or on the 
admixture of extraneous matters. Metallic fubftances in 
their reguline ftate have now for fome time been confidered 
as confifting of a peculiar earth joined to the principle of 
inflammability ; but the phenomena that occur during the 
decompofition of arfenic would feem to indicate that 
this earth is‘an acid coagulated by a portion of that principle, 
which chemifts have not found the means of feparating from 
the calxes of the other metals. In conformity with this 
analogy Profeffor Bergman has entitled that portion of 
phlogifton, of which the lofs deprives the metal of its com- 
plete form, and renders it foluble in acids without the 
production of any elaftic fluid, the reducing phlogifion. ‘1 his 
was the firft obje&t of his experiments: and he conceived 
that the quantity of \efiocanily air afforded by vitriolic and 
marine folutions of equal weights of iron in its different 
ftates, would enable him to determine the comparative 
quantity of reducing phlogifton. From a great number of 


experiments, it appears that caft iron contains the {mallet 
portion, 
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portion, and forged iron the largeft, fo that fteel in this re- 
{pect occupies the intermediate place. But the author ob- 
tee that before this conclufion can be admitted with full 
confidence, it ought to be enquired whether there is prefent 
in thefe different varieties any heterogeneous matter capable 
of affording intlammable air during the folution of the iron. 
Experiments relatedin the fequel, fhew, that though ex- 
traneous fubftances have fome effect on the quantity of this 
elaitic fluid, yet the general deduction is not affected by this 
confideration. Other experiments afterwards related, fug- 
geft the following conclufions. 


Cast-I[RoN contains in a centenary: 
When leaf. When mf. 


Of filiceous earth Ib. 1,0 3, 4 





Black lead 1, 0 3» 3 
Manganele —— Oo, 5 30,0 
Iron 63,3 97) § 





And as much phlogifton as is contained in 38-48 cubic 
inches of inflammable air; the combined matter of heat being 
inverfely proportional to the degree of incalefcence caufed by 


nitrous acid, may when leaft abundant be relatively expreffed 
by os and when moft abundantby - : 
STEEL contains. 
Of filiceous earth 


_ O; 3 O, 
Black lead a — oO,2 g 
Manganefe — ae: 25 30,0 


Iron — 68, 3 99, 0 
And as much phlogifton as is contained 1n 44-48 cubic. 
inches of inflammable; the quantity of combined matter of 





. ' id 
beat may be relatively exprefled by TZ and j. 
MAtLvLeaABLeE ForGED [Ron contains. 








Of filiceous earth * OOS... 3 
Black lead — O, O5 O, 2 
Manganefe — 0, 50 30,0 
Iron as 99, 52 99 4 


and as much phlogifton as is contained in 48-51 cubic 


inches of inflammable air; the combined matter of heat inay be 
relatively expreffed by = and —, 

_ Thus not only the proportion of the conftituent parts, 
but of extraneous fubftances varies in the different ftates of 
iron. In caft iron the heterogeneous matters exift in 
port abundance, on which account the compound is more 
nttle. The quantity of phlogifton varies, and the more 
there is prefent of this principle, the more alfo is there of 
black Jead. When there is but little of the laft mentioned 
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fubftance in caft iron, it is whitifh, fhining, heavy, hard, 


and readily fufible, but lofes in the forge = of its 


weight; where there is a large proportion of black lead, it js 
of a blackifh grey, lighter and fofter but far more difficult of 


109 Ico 


fufion; it lofes only > of its weight under the ham- 


mer; for the molecules of iron now containing their max- 
imum of phlogifton, give more refiftance to the aétion of 
fire, while thofe which are lefs amply provided with that 
principle form fcoriz along with the filiceous earth. 

Steel is the next ftate. I[t contains lefs extraneous matter 
than caft, but more than malleable iron, lefs phliogifton, 
and more combined matter of heat than the former. The au- 
thor thinks black lead neceffary to each of thefe two flates; 
to which he imputes alfo the black colour they produce in 
acids, efpecially in the nitrous ; the hardnefs fteel acquires 
when plunged hot in water, he fuppofes to be in fome mea- 
fure dependant on a certain fixed quantity of black lead, for 
forged iron is not much hardened by this procefs, but caf 
iron alittle more. The elafticity too he derives from the 
conjunction of phiogifton with the matter of heat in a de- 
terminate proportion. 

Upon the whole, the author fays that the different modifica- 
tions of iron depend on the different combinations of 
phlogifton, the matter of heat and black lead. 

He was not able to dephlogitticate the radical acid, but he 
thinks the aétion of water affords evident indications of the 
prefence of a principle of this nature; we are by no means 
convinced of the juftnefs of this inference; the action of 
water in moitt of the phenomena as yet obferved, feems to 
be exerted in expelling the principle of inflammability, and 
by no means to arife from its affinity with the latent acid. 

The fecond effay relates to the fame ufeful metal. This 
eflay affords a remarkable confirmation of an obfervation 
capable of affording great encouragement to experimental 

hilofophers, that the inveftigation of one truth frequently 
Lisa to the difcovery of another, neither fought for nor ex- 
éted. The author in fearching for the caufe of the brittle- 
nefs of that fpecies of forged iron, which will not obey the 
hammer while it is cold, ferrum frigidum fragile, cold foot 
iron, difcovered a new metal. This iron when diffolved in 
vitriolic acid, begins after ftanding expofed to the air for 
fome time to depofit a white matter, which when treated 
with powdered charcoal, produces a regulus different from 
every other before known. This new metal from its affinity 
to iron is entitled fderum from the Greek name of the former. 
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That this, which is itfelf not malleable, caufes the brittle- 
nefs of the variety of iron in guetlion, is evident. from the 
author’s experiments, becaufe 1, /iderum is always prefent 
in it; every fpecimen, which he had an opportunity ef dii- 
folving in vitriolic acid, depofited the calx of fiderum. ‘The 
chemical reader will doubtlels recollect that when a vitriolic 
folution of iron is expoted to the air, there is always a depo- 
fition of ochre, but the calx of the new metal when it is pre- 
fent, falls down firft and may be collected feparately. 2. No 
other metal, except /Aderum, imparts to iron, the properties 
by which the variety which is the fubjet of this effay, is 
diftinguifhed. Thus we have proof both from analyfis and 
fynthefis that the caule affigned is the true one, ‘The ex- 
periments related in the def differtation may be properly no- 
ticed here. ‘They fhew that the newly dilcovered metal, 
though it may agree in a few particulars with a compound 
of iron and tin, yet differs from it in fo many-etfential pro- 
perties, that any fufpicions concerning their identity mutt 
immediately vanifh. f 

The next eflay relates to the notion concerning the con- 
ftituent parts of metals fuggefted by the decompotition of 
arfenic, and noticed at the beginning of this article as well 
as ina former number of our Review. ‘The author at the 
fame time brings into view fome other confiderations which 
tend to corroborate this opinion. As this etlay is intereit- 
ing on account of the new ideas it contains, as well as on 
account of the elucidation it affords of the intimate ftruc- 
ture of a very important cla{s of nature’s produtions, it will 
turnifh a very proper {pecimen of the prefent publication, 

“In the analyfis and fynthefis of every metal we 
meet with two principles, phiogifton and earth. Phlogifton 
feems to be a fubftance fimple and elementary and identical 
in all, for gold diffolved in any acid and then combined with 
the inflammable part of any metal recovers its complete 
form. The fame obfervation may be applicd to moft of the 
other metals. 

Bat a peculiar and diftin& earth feems to have been affign- 
ed to each metal. Its origin however is exceedingly ob- 
feure. That they are the feveral mineral earths changed in 
fome manner by the inflammable principle is a conjeéture 
not deftitute of plaufibility, though experiment has by no 
means confirmed this theory. The faline and indeed acef- 
cent nature of white arfenic afforded hopes of attaining a 
complete knowledge of the ftru&ture of at teaft one metal. 
Accordingly it is well known both from analyfis and fyn- 
thefis, that arfenic confifts of a diftin& acid coagulated by a 
certiin portion of phlogifton into a white carth or calx, and 
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when faturated, affording a complete regulus. The me- 
tallic calxes agree in fo many refpects, that they may be 
tuftly expeéted to accord in their origin and conftituent 
parts. All the metals when dephlogifticated affume an 
earthy appearance, of a peculiar nature however, in each, 
without metallic fplendour, reduced to powder, foluble in 
acids, colouring glafs and recovering upon a reftoration of 
phiogifton their former metallic ftate. Experience proves 
that each calx is diitinguifhed by fpecific qualities, but this 
by no means deftroys, it rather confirms my hypothefis, 
For admit as many different radical acids as there are metals, 
they muit act differently on the inflammable, as well with 
re{peét to the quantity neceffary for reduction and calcination 
as the intenfity of attraction. Metals, retaining the reducing 
phlogifton obftinately are ufually called noble, finee they fet 
at defiance the injuries of time and fire. The reft, the 
ignoble, from their inferior power to preferve their ftructure, 
are corroded intocalxes. ‘here muft alfo be a difference 
in the coagulating phlogifton. Thofe calxes which retain 
their intire quantity, may be confidered as noble, while thofe 
which part from more or lefs of the quantity neceflary to 
conceal the veftiges of acidity may be called ignoble. 

Though thefe confiderations have the appearance of con- 
fiftency, yet the well-known variety of nature in her opera- 
tions feabide us to repofe tao much confidence in the fingle 
inftance of arfenic. If the radical acid could be laid bare 
mn the reft, nay only in one other, the conjeéture would 
receive {trong confirmation, and to many would feem abfo- 
lutely certain. 

But phlogifton is perhaps fo ftrongly combined in the 
other calxes, that no means of dephlogiftication hitherto 
difcovered can deftroy the union; nay adequate means will 
perhaps remain unknown for ages to come; mean while it 
would be improper to defpair; what has been known for 
fome time wa is now to be mentioned, exceeds our expecta- 
tions and promifes fucceis. 

Molybdena confifts of an acefcent earth combined with 
fulphur. The earth may be had feparate by means of 20 
parts of nitrous acid; of which 1-sth is to be poured at 
once on the molybdzna well pounded, and then to be driven 
off by heat. The operation ‘is to be repeated four times ; 
there will remain a white earth, which when wafhed with 
cold water and deficcated, amounts to about half the weight 
of the-molybd#na. Its properties have been defcribed by 
Mr. Scheele; I fhall only notice thofe which indicate 1ts 
refemblance to white arfenic and its metallic nature. é 

1, pue 
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1. The /pecific gravity; that of white arfenic is as 3,750» 
of the earth of molybdzna as 3,460. 

2. Its powdery form, acefcency and folubility in water. It 
has an acid and a metallic tafte, 570 parts of diftilled water, 
diffolve one in a middle temperature; the folution reddens 
tincture of turniole, and precipitates fulpher from a folu- 
tion of hepar, circumiiances which fufficiently evince its 
acidity. ' 

3. This folution affords a dark red precipitate, when 
phlogifticated alkali and tincture of galls is added to it. 

4. When diftilled with a triple quantity of fulphur, it 
regenerates molybdena, which gives out volatile vitriolic 
acid: this indicates the decompofition of part of the fulphur 
and the union of the phlogifton with the calx, before the 
remaining fulphur could combine with it. 

5. It tinges microcofmic falt of an elegant green colour 
on charcoal by the aid of the blow-pipe. Borax appears 
cineritious when viewed bya refleéted light, and of a violet 
colour when feen by a refracted light. 

6. This calx may be reduced by phlogifton to the ftate of 
a complete metal. 

By thete properties which plainly indicate a metallic earth 
of an acid nature, my conjecture concerning the radical acids 
of metals is greatly ftrengthened: this is the firft example 
of a ftru€ture analagous to that of arfenic. A perfect de- 
phlogiftication of the acid has not been yet accomplifhed. 

Lapis ponderofus noticed bv Cronftedt, fhould be carefully 
diftinguithed from the heavy fpar which confifts of the heavy 
earth and vitriolic acid. ‘They agree in being both heavy, 
but are of a totally different nature.~ In 1779, I inveftigated 
the principles of the /apis ponderofus, and found them to be 
calcareous earth and a peculiar acid. Mr. Scheele unac- 
quainted with my experiments, afterwards in 1781, defcribed 
this acid It affords a white acid earth like that of molyb- 
dena, differing however in feveral refpeéts; the chief dif- 
ference confifts in the acid of molybdzna, not recompofing 
lapis ponderefus when faturated with calcareous earth. I fhall 
foon point out other inftances of difagreement. The indi- 
cations of its metallic nature and acidity are : 

1. The /pecific gravity, which is, 3, 600. 

2. Its powdery form and acid nature, 20 parts of boiliny 
water take up 1; the folution has an acid tafte, reddens 
tncture of turnfole, and precipitates the foiution of hepar of 
agreen colour. 

3 The precipitate caufed by phlogifticated alkali, is white 
an Yoluble in water. 

4. Dif- 
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4- Difttiled with fulphur it acquires an afh-colour, but 
in other refpedts is little changed. 

§- Ittinges microcofmic falt of a pure azure, and when 
the rays of “light pais through it, there appears no mixture of 
red; a larger dofe of earth produces a dark, and at length a 
black hue. Borax-does not affume fuch a pure azure when 
treated with this earth. 

Lapis ponderofus is exceedingly fcarce in Sweden, on 
which account neither pérfect dephlogiftication nor reduction 
has yet becn attempted. 

Of the acid of fiderum I have treated before.—As we have 
then three fubitances befide arfenic which refemble metallic 
calxes im their {pecific gravity, powdery appearance, pro- 
perty of tinging fluxes, in being precipitated by phlogitti- 
cated alkali, and being capable of being reduced, and thew 
an acid nature in being foluble in water, in their acid tatte 
and power of reddening tin&ture of turniole, my opinion 
concerning radical acids does not reft on ene but on four 
inftances, which render it highly probable. 

The white colour of thefe calxes is perhaps deferving of 

rticular attention. I have elfewhere obferved that the 
white calx of zinc does not altogether elude the power of 
dephlogiiticating fubitances, fince they turn it black. It 
is taken up by alkalis as well as that of antimony, which 
feems to be in fome meafure foluble. He who is defirous 
of Jabouring in the field of metals that yet remain to be 
dephlogitticated, fhould begin with thofe calxes, which are 
moft eafily foluble in alkalis, a property which would feem 
to thew that the acid is not fo much involved.” 

We mutt defer the remaining, which is the larger part of 
this volume to fome future number; in the mean time we 
fhall tranfcribe the titles of the effays, which we are obliged 
to leave for the prefent unnoticed ; On the different quantity of 
phlogifion in metals; On fulphur ated tin; On fulphurated (a 
crude) antimony; On the produtions of uulcanos; On eleétiue at- 
trations with three plates, 

It is with regret we obferve that a fmall number only of 
copies has been imported into this country; for we appre- 
hend that this volume is not expofed to fale in any place in 
London. But we obferve with ftill greater regret that no 
chemift has yet offered to the public thefe admirable models 
for conduéting experiinents, and for deducing conclufion 
in an Englith drefs. Four years have almoft elapfed, fince 
a philofopher of high eminence in France gave the firft vo- 
Jume to his countrymen; and the avidity with which the 
original has been fought in this country, affords a ftrong 
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refumption that a well executed tranflation would not fail 
to meet with a welcome reception. 





Art. XIV. Recherches Phyftgues fur I? Eleétricité. Par M. Marat, 
M. D. 8vo. Elmfly. 


Enquiries concerning Eleétricity, 


E announce this work to the public, becaufe we be- 

lieve it has never before been dotie. The reader, who 
is acquainted with the former productions of this author, 
will naturally expect to meet with fome new notions, and 
he will not be difappointed. Dr. Marat is certainly not 
deftitute of fcicnGAeal courage ; having formerly attempted 
to overturn the Newtonian doétrine of light, he now com- 
bats opinions that are very generally received. He denies 
the repulfive property, from which fo many phenomena have 
been explained, to the particles of the eleétrical fluid; he 
contends for the permeability of glafs, at leatt of feveral 
kinds ; he explains the Leyden phial ina manner different 
in feveral refpects from the common theory, and whatever 
topic he is treating, he quits the beaten track. 





Art. XV. De la Ferité ou Meditations fur les Moyens de Parvenir a 
la Verité dans toutes les Connotffances Humaine. Par J. F. Briflot 
de Warville. Concerning Truth, or Meditations on the Means 
of arriving at Truth inevery Human Science. 8vo. Walter. 


HIS enterprizing author, who has lately planned a 
magnificent fcheme for facilitating the correfpondence 

of the cultivators of fcience, and who publifhes a periodical 
account of bBritifh literature in French, here enters upon an 
extenfive and arduous enquiry. ‘This volume contains only 
fome general obfervations, and a difcuffion of fome preé- 
kminary propefitions. We cannot at prefent enter into a 
detail of particulars. We however recommend the work to 
ourreaders, as written in a lively manner, and containing 
many ingenious and fhrewd obfervations. Among other 
opinions he advances fome that are very repugnant to the 
practice of the prefent times ; every city has now its acade- 
my, more efpecially on the continent, and in every ftreet 
lecturers are pouring forth the treafures of knowledge, info- 
much that there is reafon to apprehend left the world fhould 
overflow with wifdom, and while all men are in hafte to 
Re initruction, there fhould remain none to receive it. 
ut M. de Warville contends, that thefe means are likely 
to produce very different effects, and are little calculated to 
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add to the fum of our knowledge. Let the reader confider 
his arguments. 





For te ENGLISH REVIE W. 
A Charatter of Dr. SWIFT: 
E-mbcllifoed with avery fine Engraving of b's Head, by Bafre. 


R.- Jonathan Swift attained. a very high reputation 
among his contemporaries; and his writings will ce- 
icend in triumph to.a diftant pofterity. The times in which 
he lived were favourable to; literature; and men of rank 
thought it an honour to affociate with the propagators of 
{cience, and with the pofleflors-of -wit and learning. This 
fafhion which is réverfed in the prefent age, when politics 
are every thing, and when letters are. neglefted, was moft 
propitious to Dr. Swift. The facility with which it allowed 
him to mix with the great, advanced his fortune; and he 
was able to cultivate his faculties at eafe, and to indulge his 
, Propenes and humour. | 7 
ut his nature did not difpofe him to be happy; and 
during the greateft part of his life he was in the expeétation 
of being promoted to a bifhoprick in England. His noble 
friends, however, were not altogether certain of his fteadi- 
nefs : they did not with to be under the near infpeéction of 
too accurate an obferver; and they were fenfible that his 
difcretion and prudence were not fufficient to reftrain his 
difpofition to morofenefs and fatire. They paid him, ac- 
cordingly, a ceremonious deference; and when they con- 
fulted him in politicks, they generally gave way to affecta- 
tion. ‘Their fear of him was greater than their refpeé, and 
their attention more than their fincerity. He was often a 
dupe to the myfterious policy of Lord Oxford, and often 
lias to the oftentatious vanity of Lord Bolingbroke. 
His mind had taken a gloomy and perverfe dire€tion, and 
he was too conitantly a prey to unhappy paffions. Difgutt, 
hatred, indignation, contempt gave him a melancholy agi- 
tation; and he was apt to communicate to others the irk- 
fomenefs of his feelings and mifery. His writings afford no 
examples of what is fublime, or elegant, or beautiful. The 
i€tures he draws have a reference to whatever is moft dil- 
agreeable and loathfome.- The deformities of human life 
fixed his notice ; and he is never fo fupremely happy as 10 
degrading the purfuits and employments of mankind. Yet 
with this faftidious elevation, he could himfelf defcend to 
the moft trifling occupations, and find a pleafing paftime 
puns, obfcenity, and folly. “ 
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The mind of Swift was totally deftitute of that quality, 
which we denominate tafte. His occupations were often io 
meant and trifling as to be below contempt. And this, not 
becaufe his underftanding was not vigorous and decifive, 
not becaufe he was not capable of the greatett affairs, or the 
moft unremitted attention: but backed he had abfolutely no 
faculty to diftinguifh between that which is beautiful, and 
that which is deformed ; between that which is elegant, and 
that which is fqualid, loathfome, and deteftable. A re- 
markable inftance of the triflingnets and infipidity of the 
mind of Dr. Swift, we have in our opinion, in thofe two 
celebrated performances, the Polite Converfation, and the 
Dire&tions to Servants. The idea upon which they .are 
founded may be ludicrous enough for an extempore piece 
of gaiety ; but we cannot help feeling a fpecies of contempt 
for the mind, that turns it over from day to day, and {wells 
it into volumes. If fuch be our opinion of great ori- 
ginals, the reader will eafily colle&t what honours we think 
to be due to their humble imitators. 

Though neither his temper nor his habits difpofed him 
to gallantry, his fuccefs with the fex was uncommon. Mifs 
Efther Vanhomrigh, while young, rich, and beautiful, 
made him the offer of her hand; and what is remarkable, 
continued to love him after he had refufed it. Her fondnefs, 
however, though it may have flattered his vanity, did not 
increafe his attachment; and he appears to have been in- 
fpired with a greater tendernefs for Stella*. In his treat- 
ment, notwithftanding, of both, he difcovered the uniform 
feverity of his temperament. The former fell a vi€tim to 
his negle&t ; and when he married the latter, he did not per- 
mit her to take his name. He was ambitious that it fhould 
be underftood, that he never converfed with her, but in the 
company of a third perfon. There is doubtlefs a great mix- 
ture of caprice in the female charaéter; and to this principle 
we muft impute the love which thefe unfortunate ladies con- 
ceived of a man who had fo !ittle of the foftnefs and deli- 
cacy which in general, are fo feducing to women of fenti- 
ment and condition. 

_ His compofitions are various and of high merit; his wit 
is pointed; his expreflions are nervous; and his diction. is 
natural. But perhaps there is too little variety in his man- 
ner ; for it fatigues, notwithftanding his perfpicuity. We 
with for fomething of dignity, declamation, and ornament 
to fupport the attention. He never rifes into the pathetic ; 


and is perpetually addreffing himfelf to the underftanding. 





* Mrs. Johnfon. 
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He never furprizes with any ftrokes of eloquence. He ¢e. 
ipites every figure of fpeech, and is an enemy to rhetoric, 
arts. He difi egards too much his reader to interrupt for 
one moment his drynefs and aufterity. 

To the learned languages, and to the knowledge of antj- 
quity he had applied intenfely for a courfe of many years. 
and that, ata tune of life when the powers of his mind had 
arrived at full maturity. But, if we except politicks, there 
was no fcience in which he was an eminent proficient. «He 
has produced, accordingty, no great and fyitematie work. 
and of his political tracts, it is fit to obferve, thatithey were 
calculated chiefly for the times in which they were Written, 
and were vehicles of fa&tion. 

As a political writer, however, he fhone unrivalled in the 
age in which he lived. Other politicians might excell him, 
“im that which he avoided, figurative diction, “and what the 
herd of critics call elegant compofition. But in perfpicuity, 
and energy, he was not furpafled even by Bolingbroke; 
while with thefe qualities he united the humour of Arbuth- 
not, and the fimplicity of Gay. His Drapier’s Letters, 
above ail his other works, entitle him to this praile. The 
fuccefs 8 thefe letters. was equal to their merit. No po- 
litical publication was ever read with fuch avidity, except 
perhaps the Letters of Junius, and none, thefe not excepted, 
ever produced fuch effeéts. 

To hiftorical compofition his talents were not fuited. The 
fhort inquiries he has made into the older periods of the 
Englith ftory are without exactnefs or dignity ; and his hif- 
tory of the four Jait years of Queen Anne, if compared with 
the hiftoric produ€tions of the prefent age, mutt be con- 
tented to rank as a pamphlet, or a petty narrative or detail 
of affairs. “Uhe real and important objects of hiftory, im- 
partiality and difpaffion, a narration in which there are order, 
graccfulnefs, elevation, and charaéter, were attainments which 
he could not reach. 

His verfe like his profe is remarkable for fimplicity and 
correctnefs.~ But his poetical topicks while they are feldom 
intereftitig, are too often trifling and indecent. Nor do his 
works exhibit any one. poem ‘which for its condutt, in- 
vention, or extent, deferves any confiderable praife. It a 
pears, that to him, poetry was an amufement in which he Lad 
no. other defign than to beguile the paffing hour, or to 1n- 
dulge the prefent and ruling appetite. His verfes therefore 
mark his peculiarities, and may be read once with pleafure 
and curiofitv. But they confer not the fame and immortality 
which accompany the happy tlights of the tragic or the epi 
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In his epiftolary correfpondence he is perfe&tly at his eafe, 
and writes without affe&tation or hypocrify, which, it mutt 
be owned, 1s the perfection of this pecies of writing. But 
his letters, confidered merely as compofitions, are certainly, 
after all, inferior, in fome refpeéts to thofe of Bolingbroke 
or Pope. , They want the polite urbanity, and the owing 
harmony of the former; and while they attain not the 
fuavity of the latter, they abound not fo much with juft 
and ingenious fentiments. 

When he ceafed to be a tory, and cured of ambition turn- 

ed his cares towards Ireland, he appears in his faireft hight. 
His public fervices to that country, of which he vet defired 
not to be thought a native, were in a ftile of true patriotifm. 
He intiled himfelf to the thanks of a generous nation; and 
his memory is {till revered by it in the greateft degree. 
’ From fome pafiages in the tale of.a tub, which is the moft 
original, but at the fame time, the moft unequal of all his 
pieces, 1t has been conjectured that his religious fentiments 
were loofe and improper. It is, however, to be remarked 
that he was not only warm but zealous for the church, that 
his deteftation of infidels was ftrong and loud, and that he 
is to be ranked among the firm believers in chriftianity, The 
powers of his pen were fometimes exercifed againit Tindal 
and Toland; and in this age of licentioufnefs and infidelity, 
it were to be wifhed, that the more dignified clergy were 
equally active to promote the caufe of religion, and equally 
grateful for the emoluments they receive in its fervice. 

The literary portrait of Dr. Swift is diftinguifhed from 
that of almoft every other writer by a remarkable feature. 
He employed none of thofe arts, by which all authors of an 
inferior clafs, and fome whofe productions might want fuch 
meretricious recommendations, endeavour to fix the regard 
of their contemporaries. If we except the-battle of books, 
= of the earlieft effays of his genius, in which he earneftly 
ueprecates the charge of plagiarifm, in his other works he 
ree anxious to foothe his readers by apology or fubmiffion. 
a does he appear to look forward to future times, 

1 that defire and confidence of fame, which ufually ac- 
‘ompanies and invigorates great powers of mind. His pen 
be devoted to the fervice of his party, and to the giatifica- 
pe Kad his humour, which flu€tuated between malevolence 
e: ae en one occafion indeed aware and reafon: 
ive “ng & n gloom of his temper. But ftill the great mo- 
bal Bele - other men are ftimulated to meital exertions, 
ah influence upon him, and the fame difdainful dif- 

ion, which prevented him from offering incenfe to in- 
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dividuals, forbade him to court the applaufes either of the 
preient or future generations, 

It is known of Dr. Swift that he was parfimonious; but. 
he took a pleafure in exerting his confequence to ferve his 
friends. In his affociates he required fervility and fubmif. 
fion. His diftates he promulgated with the force of legal 
authority ; and he delighted in adulation and flattery. But 
though his arrogance was often pleafed and exercifed, his 
deftiny difpofed him to complaints and infelicity. Difap- 
pointments, afperity of temper, and the fullennefs of pride 
preyed by degrees upon his intelleé&ts and deftroyed them, 
After engaging the admiration of his compatriots, he be- 
came a melancholy fubje& of their pity, and died an inftruc- 
tive inftance of the vanity of human excellence and ambition, 
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For APRIL, 1784. 
RT. 17. Letters froma Peere/s of Engiand toher eldeft Sin, 


Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Debret. 

An advertifement prefixed to thefe letters informs us, that they 
were found in a pocket book, in the foot-path that leads from Ful. 
ham to Hammerimith. Whether this account be true or falfe js 
of little confequence to criticifm. Their defign is to point out the 
caufes which render matrimony, among perfons of rank and for- 
tune, fo feldom productive of happinefs ; and to teach hufbands the 
importance of attending to an extreme delicacy of manners, if they 
would preferve the affections of their wives, and keep alive the ar- 
dour of their own paffions. Thefe inftructions are conveyed in 3 
lively, though rather inaccurate, flyle ; and are evidently the re 
fult of a confiderable acquaintance with the human heart. We do 
not hefitate to believe them the production of a woman ; from the 
extenfive range which is given to the flights of imagination. Men, 
however, may recetve trom thefe letters, a fpecies of iniiruction, 
which is more intimately connected with their happinefs in the mar 
ried ftate than is commonly imagined. 

Art. 18. The Air Ballon: or Flying Mortal. A Poem 

gto. 1s. Macklew. 1784. 

in the laft ftanza of this poem, the author indulges the follow 
iug flight, which, though too bold for philofophy is not uo 
poetical. 

*¢ How few the worldly evils now I dread, 
¢* No more confined this harrow earth to tread. 
‘© Should fire, or water, {pread dettruction drear, 
“¢ Or earthquake (hake this fublunary fphere, 
*¢ Jn Air Ballon to diftant realms I’d fly, 
«© And leave the creeping world to fink and die.” 

This is the only ftanza that is tolerable in the performance bee 
fore us. 
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Art. 19. Peace. A Poem, humbly addreffed to his Royal 


Highnefs George Prince of Wales, on his taking his feat in par- 

liament. 15. 6d. Stockdale. 1783. 

This poet is fo humble, fo fuppliant, fo timid, &c. &c. that it 
were cruel to difturb his peace, fo we fhall only fay that there are 
here and there a few tolerable lines, but of the reit, the leait faid is 
bet. The conciufion ts, 

* Though rude the fong, yet gen’rous prince, receive 
« ‘The wilh fincere, *tis, all the mufe can give. 
* Religion thanks you! gentle minfters ring 
** ‘Their matin-bell, and as they chanting fing ; 
* Along the folemn ifle sAy zame we hear, 
“ With thefe aye lov’d! Yea, all thy foul holds dear, 
With thefe preferved ; O Heaven i propitious blefs 
“ The Brunswick LINE, with exdle/s happine/s!” 

N. B. We do zot give the above as a fpecimen of the tolerable lines 
in this poem. 

Art. 20. An Epifile to the Right Honourable Lord F. Cavendifh, 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer. By Mifs Kyves, Author of an 
Ode to Mr. Mafon. ts. Dodfley. 

Mifs Kyves does not want talents, but the merits of a ftatefiman 
are not the proper fubject for her pen. If his Lordfhip, in his 
prefent ftate of humiliation, will take the trouble to read thefe lines, 
he muft agree with us that the compliments are high fwelling founds 
and would fuit any of the coalition party, or of any other party juft 
as well as they fuit the character of Lord John Cavendifh.—She al- 
lows, however, 

: From a woman’s trembling voice in tain 
Still feebly faulters the majeftic ftrain, 
Which to the bards deep-founding tones belong, 
To the rich melody of Mason’s jong.’ 

And to that rich melody we leave the farther praifes of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Art. 21. Cicero and Cataline in Contraft; or a folemn Ad- 
<i every Britain of Integrity and Public Principle. 6d- 

odliey. 

A comparifon between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, much to the cre- 
dit of the former. ‘ We are miftaken if this addrefs has not already 
appeared in a news-paper, 

Art. 22. The Fourth Satire of Perfius, imitated and much en- 
la: ged on, In Application to the Right Honourable William Pitt. 
is. 6d. Bladon. ' 

; In an advertifement, oyr poet informs us that “ Whoever ex- 

k pects a paraphrafe of Perfius, ora faithful copy of his genius, or 
manber of writing in this imitation, will be much difappointed.” 

~—In addition to this truth, we have only to fay, that whoever ex- 

pects good poetry, good fenfe, or the leaft entertainment in this 
poem, will be equally difappointed. We are not afraid to fay fo, al- 

‘tough the poet tells us, 

** The cenfured bard the cenfuring critic hates, 
** Beware Reviewers, leaft I break your pates.”’ 
In truth, Mr. Author, we are under no apprehenfions for our 
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fates; if you wifh to punifh us, write a panegyric on our per. 

{. rmances- 

Art. 23. 4 Letter to the Right Honcurable Edmund Burk:, 
Pay-matter General of his Majetty? s Forces. By Major Jobn 
Scott. 8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 

In this publication, as in many others, Major Scott clearly con. 
victs Mr. Burke of ftrong prejudices, and of miftating facts rejpec 
ing the actual ftate of the Eaft India Company, and the conduct of 
their fervants in India. 

Art. 24. Obferc vations on Mr. Burke's Speech, on Mr. Foy’; 
India Bill, in an Addrefs to that Gentleman. Printed for the 
Author. _ No Bookfellers Name. 8vo. ts. 

The author of thefe obfervations oppofes, with great fuccefs, the 
florid and violent affertions of Mr. Burke with flubborn facts. He 
convicts him of having added, in one part of his {peech, to the 

oilefions of the Eaft India Company fourteen or fifteen deerees of 
laiiiade, aid upwards df twent y millions ot inhabitants, w hich b ad 
always been coniidered by the Eaft India Company as fubjects of the 

Princes of India. ‘This pamphk ‘t contains feveral fatirical ftrokes, 

and certain queries refpecting the moral character of Mr. Burke, 

which may, poflibly nota lictle perplex him. 

Art. 25. 4 Letter from Common Senfe. Addreffed to the 
King and People. 8vo. 1s. Bew. 

The writer of this letter, after fympathizing with the king in 
the diftrefies that have lately flowed from faction and oppofition in 
parliament, traces the rife of the. prefent commotions in the fiate, 
to the unwarrantable interference of Mr. Wilkes, “ Who now 

yafies his time in feftive irony at the multitude of his former ache- 
rents.”’ Of Mr. Fox, he fays, thatin him ‘* Was fupported an cp- 
pofition of a more daring kind, which is the life of democracy, and 
the plague of kings.” "The late diffenfions in the ftate he afcribe: 
to the corrup tnefs of the coalition : to underftand which he thinks 
it neceflary to take a peep into the “ miifing millions of the trea- 
fury.” Hence he is led to give a fhort delineation of the laf ven 
of Lord North’s admini idrasion ; and of the three fabfequent « ca 
binets. That of Lord Shelburne excepted, none of thefe admin 
firatious feems to have had either virtue or vigour. He pent 
his Lordfhip and his colleagues in office, as having faved this cou 
try by their timely interpofition ; and animadverts on the ungrate- 
ful ret urn which was made to them by the finking coalition. He 
rebukes Mr. Fox feverely on account of the palpable difrefpect 

which, in feveral of his parliamentary orations, he has flic wh to 
the facred name of Majefty. And~-he cautions the people againit be 
ing facinated by his dangerous eloquence. 

This writer is judicious and animated. 
Art. 26. The Corn Dijiillery fated to the Confideration of 1 

Landed Interefi of Exgland, ‘The fecond Edition. 8vo. 1s. 6+ 
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t. The author obferves that ‘* Though we import a great deal of . 
brandy trom France, the French never think of carrying over an Th 
5 fpirits of our manufacturing ? We alfo import largely from Holland, 7 
ia and yet that country never ufes Britith {pirits.” To fuffer a com- i 
merce fo deftructive to the interefts of this country, the author i 
“ thinks very culpable in the Britith legiflature. He enumerates many ah 
&. of the difitculties and drawbacks which difcourage the fair trader. bt 
of And labours at great length to prove that unwarrantable practces ¢ 
are carried on by the diftillersin Scotland. His obfervations on the y 
es fubject of diftillery are narrow, partial, and inconfiftent with the el 
“ jul and enlarged views of liberal commerce. How can it be ex- My 
pected that our miferable and poifonous fpirits, or as they are very fe 
the wees? called compounds, fhould be imported into fuch a country as a 
1, ‘rauce, or by fuch a commercial people as the Dutch? Both the bai 
* Dutch and French import fuch Britifh commodities as are not to be tet 
sae found, of equal goodncfs, in any other nation : why fhould not we, uy 
had in like manner, import whatever 1S cneap, falubrious, and excel- cot: 
the lent from other nations ? This is the doctrine of Hume, Smith, and i 
at other juit reafoners : and we hope it will one day become the doc- th 
irke, trine of merchants. ‘| 
The author computes the number of feamen employed in fmug- H) 
the ghng fo amount to 10,000 ; and juitly obferves, that they might e 
be beneficially employed in fifhing. ay 
ag in Art. 27. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable William Pitt, from Vp 
gi a Prefbyterian of the Kirk of Scotland. To which is added a i 
(late, fhort Epiftle to William Pultney, Efq; on his Pamphlet, en- i 
inaae titled ** Effects to be expected from the Eaft India Bill upon the. ki 
adhe- conftitution. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. ss edie Oe 
an CY _ The letter to Mr. Pitt is a low and pitiful attempt at irony. It Hy 
ape." is difficult to know when the writer is in jeft or when in earneit. 5 
meet That to Mr. Pultney is a trifling quible on the word arifocracy. i 
chinks Art. 28. 4 Defence of the prefent Minifters, and the Neceffi- a) 
> trea ty of a Diffolution of Parliament. 4to. 1s. 6d. Dixwell. bal 
years The author of this Defence produces feveral good reafons wh fist 
ant Cl this country ought to fupport the prefent:miniltry ; the fubttance tal 
dimint- of which is the virtue and laudable intentions they have manifett- Bin: 
refents ed in oppofition to the ‘corruption and rapacity of the difappointed : 4 
5 coun: faction who oppofe them. Te 
ane With regard to the neceffity of a diffolution of parliament, among bi 
n. He feveral very juft ftrictures, he obferves, that the great advances a 
frefpect which bribery and patty zeal had made among the adherents of Bi 
ewn © Lord North, and the want of principle and public virtue among the RS 
rinit be- fiends of Mr. Fox, had prepared the way to innovations in the as 
conftitution, and had rendered a change both in the legiflative and if 


executive branches of government abfolutely neceflary.—That every 

of the difadvantage which accrued to Great Britain from the terms of the 
is, Ode te peace, arofe from that fpirit of conceffion which belonged to 
the imbecillity of the Rockingham party. For Mr. Fox declared 

fyirit’s inthe Houfe of Commons, that he came into power with the ex- 

crials o pes determination of giving independence to the American Co- 
aterials onies, and to feparate them forever from this country. Our au- 
ii fi “or reckons it very dangerous to fuppote that the Houfe of Com- 
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mons is incorruptible. ‘* The Senztors of Greece and Rome were 
unchangeable, but corrupt : integrity was expected from the Sc. 
nate : and thus fell thofe renowned ttates. 
This is no vulgar writer. He thinks originally, and expreffes 
himfeif in a manly and forcible manner. 
Art. 29. Letters addreffed to the Committee of Belfaft, on the 
propofed Reformation of the Parliament of Ireland. By the Rev. Chr, 
Wyvill : to which is prefixed, the firft Letter trom that Com- 
mittec, which foccafioned this Correfpondence : Alfo Mr. Wy. 
vil’s Addrefs to the Freeholders of Yorkfhire. gto. 18. Stockdale, 
The Irith volunteers, animated with the enthufiafm of liberty, 
write a letter to Mr. Wyvill, exprefling the high opinion they en- 
tertain of his integrity and of his abilities, They requeft to be in. 
formed of his opinion refpe€ting fome points of reform in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Wyvil complies, and, among other particulars, thinks 
that ** populous boroughs ought not to be disfranchifed, and that 
an exteniion of fuffrages in fuch will be fufficient.—All little de. 
populated boroughs ought to be disfranchifed, and their privilege 
of parliamentary reprefentation transferred to populous ditri¢ts or 
counties.—Roman Catholics, being loyal and peaceable fubjecs, 
ought to be allowed the hea of voting in elections, as well as 
their proteftant fellow-fubjects : no danger could arife from this in- 
dulgence, as they have it notin their power to vote for Catholic 
members. Ail perfons paying taxes tn counties, cities, and boroughs, 
and all frecholdecrs, and copyholders for life ought to have the night 
of fuffrage. ‘The duration of Parliament ought to be limited to a 
fhorter period than eight years. Triennial, or perhaps even annu:l 
parliaments are moft eligible.” Cth 
Mr. Shannon recommends the prevention of bribery and corrup- 


tion at elections, . 
Mr. Wyvil is a clear and manly writer: but, perhaps, too bold 


a reformer. 
Art. 30. Sone Obfervations on the fecond Edition of the Pamphlet 

of William Pultney, Efq; entitled ** the Effects to be expected 

from the Eaft India Bill on the Conftitution, &c. By a late 

Member of Parliament. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Faulder, ¥ 

This writer is of opinion that, in comparifon of the mifchels 
created by the rapine and the plunder of the fervants of the com 
pany in India, the very exiftence of the Company itfelf is but 3 
feather in the balance. . up 

‘There are three grand defiderata, he obferves, in the conftitut: 
on of the Eatft India Company, ** To prevent the controul of the 
‘© Proprietors over the Directors ; the clafhing of the interefts o 
‘¢ different Directors ; and the declaration of war by future gover 
“ nors.”” Mr. Fox’s bill, the author affirms, would have fupplisd 
all thefe defects : on the laft of which he expatiates at great lengtt, 
as he thinks it of the higheft moment to this country. He goes 
to confider what were the intentions of the late bill ? In what refpe 
it contftituted an imperium in rmperio ; how far it increafed or cum 
nifhed the power of the crown ; and how far it endangered the 
berties of the people ?—The intention of the Eaft India Bill, ™ 


fhews, was, to feparate the territorial power from the trace ; and thi 
“if 
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‘if this creat object could have been effectuated in leis time, the 
end of the direction would have been anfwered, and a more per- 
“ manent eftablifhment might have been adopted, in which the ter- 
“ ritorial power might have been united to the executive govern- 
“ ment, under proper reftrictions, andthe trade, and alfo the fur- 
“ plus of the territorial revenue, have been conveyed again to the 
* Company, to be managed in fuch manner as it fhould judge 
“ expedient.” 

On this reafoning of our author, we obferve, that the queflion to 
be folved by the icgiflature was, not what parliament m/ghr do, but 
what they svoul./ probahiy, from the influence arifing from the patron- 
age and wealth of India ée inclined to do. 

The writer of this pamphlet does not always quote Mr. Pultney, 
but, in a more veneral, and lefs formal manner, attacks his prin- 
ciples and reafontng. A writer of candour and abilitics may write 
with greater dignity and advantage in this manner, than by con- 
fantly naming and quoting his-author, ‘The celebrated Marquis of 
Bedinar, in his famous ** Inquiry into the Libertics of Venice,” a 
piece, of infinite merit, conlidered as a compolition, replies to the 
writers in favour of the pretenfions of that Republic, without once 
mentioning any of their names. 

The prefent pamphlet is not the worft defence that has been pub- 
lifhed ot Mr. Fox’s Exft India Bill. 

Art. 31. 4 Speech intended to have been [poken in the Houle of 

Commons, on the fecond of “ebruary, 1784, 8vo. ts. Debrett. 

The following fpecimen will give our readers an idea of the elo- 
quence, as well as the argumentative powers of the author of this 
fpeech ; neither of which are defpicable. 

‘Since the commencement of the prefent fefion, we have feen 
brought into this houfe, and paffed by a great mojority, a bill 
which, if not rejected by another branch of the legiflature, would 
have inevitably fubverted the conftitution of this country. By that 
bil the whole patronage of India, which has been computed to 
afford annually a fum not lefs than three millions fterling, would, 
in fact, have been vetted in the minifter. - The pernicious confe- 
quences which muft have refulted from this exorbitant inveftiture, | 
thudder to contemplate. Have we to little availed ourfelves of the 
hiitory of other ages and nations ; are we fo little acquainted with 
the natural difpotitions of mankind, as not to forefee that fuch a 
for ef corruption muft lead to the fubverfion of public liberty - 
Yould the enormous ambitonf which evidently projected that 
quadriennial government {tor fuch it was), not be interefted to 
continue it; or would a majority of the parliament refufe, tothe 
tewarder of their favours, that fupport which they had former] 
granted, from motives either of fricndfhip or expectation? The 
Nppotition is in the highett degree repugnant to probability. 
_. An honourable member of this houfe ina pamphlet lately pub- 
lifted, has fo ably and fully delineated the pernicious confequences 
Which would have refulted from the Eaft-India bill, that I thall con- 
tent myfelf with giving, in as few words as poflible, the fubftance 
of his excellent obfervations ’ 
* The power which the minifter muft have acquired by this biti 
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4s almoft beyond conception. He would have rifen up a coloffis, 
to overturn the folid tabric of the ftate. Uncontroulable by the 
Aovereign ; uncontrouled and fupported by parliament ; governing 
in Europe by irrefittible influence, and in the Eaft with unbounded 
anthority ; nominally the minifter, but in effect the tyrant, of the 
crown ; he would have grafped in his rapacious hands the legiflative 
and executive powers ; a union incompatible with liberty ; and would 
have tranfplanted the defpotifm of Afia into a country, which has 
hitherto, tor its fpirit of freedom, been the admiration and envy of 
the world. 

‘ bs gives nme the utmoft regret to obferve, that the imprudence (I 
might fay folly) of our conduct furpaffes the example of all former 
times. In the rage ot reform the laft parliament retrenched, ip- 
jurioufly, the influence of the crown ; the prefent, with yct greater 
indifcretion, increafes that of the minifter. Imitating the fatal 
policy, which tranflated the feat of the Roman government from the 
ancient capital tothe thores of the Hellefpont, we would transfer 
the power of the crown, with infinitely more than its former weight, 
from the hands of the fovereign to thofe of his fervants ; and the 
minifter would prove the Byzantium of the Britith conftitution. 

If this fpeech had been well delivered in the Houfe of Commons, 
by a Member of acknowledged integrity and independent fortune, 
it muft have drawn attention. 

Art. 32. The true State of the Queftion. 8vo. 1s. 6d Debrett. 

The author of this pamphlet having traverfed, with horror at 
every ftep the dark and dangerous receffes of fecret influence, and 
fhewn that Lord B. fubverted Lord C. and why the virtuous Lord 
R. was obliged to refign ; having reminded Mr. Pitt of his youth ; 
and advifed him to quit his office, comes at lait to the main quettion, 
which is, whether minifters fhall be refponfible for their condu& to 
parliament, or to that fecret influence which has continued for thefe 
twenty years ? This point he fettles in three pages, and then pro- 
ceeds to anfwer the principal objections to the Eaft India Bill with 
equal brevity. He frequently calls Shakefpeare in aid to whom he 
feems to pay more refpect than to the crown.—This pamphlet ap- 
pears to be intended asa political fyllabus for fuch readers as are 
hot very converfant in the arts and mvferies of government. 

Art. 33. Vulgar Errors. 6d. Debrett. 

The author (ets himfelf to fhew, 1ft, That it is a vulgar error to 
fuppofe, ‘* That the junction of parties formed by Lord North and 
Mr. Fox was an interefled union of individuals, who had not any 
ene public principle in common between them.” 2dly, ‘* That it 
is a vulgar error, that Mr. Fox’s Eaft India Bill was a precedent tor 
the violation of charters ; what he fays on this fubjeét, merits pub- 
lic attention. ' 

* Of all the unmeaning outcries which have been raifed, this 
is the moft abiured, but not the leaft provoking ; for it has had the 
greateft eftect in the country, and it is no imall additional mor 
tification, to lofe the good opinion of your fellow-fubjeéts, by the 
propagation of fictions, which are, if poffible, {till more foolith 
than injurious. Itis a poor confolation to thofe, who fail in 
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ponfenfe. If ever any topic of public clamour can fairly be called 
nonfenfe, this cry about the chariered rights of men, dceerve the ap- 

llations A charter, confidered abftractedly as fuch, being an 
ihitrument under proper authority, granting or confirming rights, 


franchifes, or powers, to certain perfons, is certainly a {pecies of. 


engagement, and fecurity, pledging the public faith, pofitivel 

andtolemniy, for the maintenance and protection of the rights tu 
conferred ; and therefore charters muft ever be looked upon by 
Englifhmen as facred covenants, never to be wantonly violated b 

the fupreme authority of the legiflature, nor lightly tobe fubjected 
toits influence. Thus far is admitted, but no farther : for whoever 
contends that there is any power inthe crown, or even inthe whole 
legiflature, to grant charters which fhall in no way be liable to 
parliamentary confideration and revifion, knows nothing of the 
nature and firft principles of the conftitution. The greater or lefler 
degree ot mifchief which has arifen, or is likely to arife to the 
whole community, or to a contiderable part, to the perfons wha 
cluim under the charter, or to others, from the errors in the charter 
itfelf, or from the neglect or abufe of thofe who are entrufted with 
the execution of it, is the teft by which we are to judge of the rec« 
titude or impropriety of any parliamentary interference for the alte- 
ration or abolition of a charter. That this docirine is conftitution- 
al, and that this authority muft refide in the fupreme power of the 
fate, and that parliament has frequently exercifed this power, is 
confefled by the opponents of Mr. Fox’s bill. The degree of mif- 
chief, therefore, which would follow from not adopting fome effici- 
ent meafure, although it would neceffarily occafion an infringement 
of the charter, is the proper matter for our confideration. And as 
Tam confident that it will be admitted, that no falutary regulation 
could be invented, which would bs, in any degree, adequate to the 
correction of the abufes in India, without touching the charter, I 
fhall not tire the reader’s patience, by enforcing a felf-evident pro- 
pofition ; but muft beg leave to obferve, that although I am not 
lurprifed that the multitude fhould be deceived, and falfe appre- 
henfions and alarms be excited in the country, by an outcry about 
the chartered rights of men, yet 1 am aftonifhed that members of par- 
lament in their debates, and minifters, who muit be confcious of 
the inapplicability and pedantry of the phrafe, as well as of the 
frivolous nature, and total want of ground for the objection, fhould. 
have the effrontery to infift on fuch a topic, and to exprefs them- 
felves in fuch terms as would excite laughter in every intelligent 
mind, if it were not pre-occupied with indignation at the pernicious 
confequences which attend fuch grofs mifreprefentations. The arts 
‘mployed for the propagation of this Vulgar Error have been of the 
lowet kind. - A great number of perfons, dependent on the com- 
papy’s fervants, and many who have expectations of promoticn for 
themfelves or families, have fent letters and pamphlets to all the 
Corporations in the kingdom, to alarm them with fears of an inten- 
tion to violate their charters. In theie writings (and 1 am afhamed 
tofay in parliament alfo) the cafe of the charter of the city of Lon- 


don, in the reign of Charies II. has been quoted. What a diferace- 


l attempt to impofe upon the ignorant ! That cafe was as differ- 
ent 
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ent from the India bill, as one thing can be from another : it was 
a proceeding in a court of law, not a bill in parliament ; it was 4 
pree: eding by the king, to take away a royal charter: this is an 
Interpofition of the leviflature, to modify, correét, and meliorate 
fome provilt ons ina charter, which had before been frequently re. 
vifed by « ‘lament: that was an act of power, under pretence of 
law, and by the legal form and writ of yuo <varrante, at once to feize 
as torieited, the charter of Lond on, for having mifufed its fran ns 
chife,-in fome trifling inftances, by im pohng a toll on its n sarkets 

and for having, three years before, petitioned the king concernin 
the prorogation of p: irhament. ‘The India bill was a reculation | 

the soggy ee of the legiflature, for the better government of a creat 
eu plic, four times as pop suleus as Great Britain, and larger in ex- 
tent than a! Imoft any empire in Europe. 7 he object of “the bill was 
to relieve thirty millions cf people from the heave op preffons Se 
and to fecure our pefiefieons in ihe eaft. For this purpoic, it was 
found necétlary to veft the affairs of the.cc sMpany in comimiihoners, 

for the benefit of the proprietors and the public, which could not 
be done with out afectine ¢ the charter. Nothing can be lefs fimilar to 
the forfeiting the privileges of a corporat on for rail nga toll on their 
markets. There is, moi cov er, this di iimilitude, that in that cafe 
there was a defien to get ail the corporations ip the kingdom into 
the king’s hands, by flewing how eafily he might find legal pre- 
tences for \ vacating them, which plan fucceeded by the furrender of 
almofl al! the charters in England ; whereas, in the prefent cafe, 
no precedent could have been sntended to be eftablithed, as no in- 
ftance could any where be found of a charter, conferring rights and 
powers at all comparable to thofe of the Eaft-India company. me 1e 
pean however, 1s remarkable, that this laft tmputation of an at 

empt to deftroy all charters, comes from a ftrange quarter. Witl h 
ey at prince or modelty can the prefent min: iter, or his friends, 
make fuch an accufation againtt others, when it is known, that tke 
plan of reform which Mr. Pitt is pledged to fuppo: t, for abolifhing 
the boroughs, will cut up by the roots, and ann: shilate all the chat 
ters at once ? Having faid much on this Vulgar Error, which de: 
ferves fo little difcufBon, I fhall only add, that neither Mr. Pitt, or 
any of his friends, will, or do pretend, that this bill is not an in 
fringement of the charter.’ 

T rhe third vulgar error alledged, is, ** tliat Mr. Fox’s bill was 4 
confifcation of property.” The fourth, “that inthe iffue of this 
conteft (in the Houfe of Commons,) the people will take part 
againftthe Houfe of Commons.” ‘The fifth, “that the king mui 
fucceed in this ftruggle by diffolving the Parliament.” The fixth, 
“iat the o ppofition tothe prefent, (he means the coalition min 
firy.) has been carried on with violence.’ 

That the author has himfelf fallen in his pretended detect 
into feveral errors has been already fufficiently proved by recent 
political occurrences. 

Ait. 34. 4 candid Inveftigation of the prefent prevailing Top 

Age to be written by George Rous, Efg: 8vo. 1s. Stock 

dale. 84. 


The object of this little pamphlet is to thew, ** That the advict 
whicd 
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which a noble Peer gave to his Majetty, during the invefication of 


as Mr. Fox’s Eaft India bill, in parliament ; the procedure of his Ma- 
: jefty in that important butinefs ; and the conduét of the Houte of 
an Peers in rejecting the bill, were not only firictly confiftent, but 
ute highly conflitutional.” — Ip this publication, the fubject ot the in- 
est terference in parliament is difpatfionate and tairly conddered, 

of Art. 35. 4 Letter toa Member of Parliament. In Defence 
ze 


of the Lords, and Earl Teinple, and on a new India Bill. gto. 
gal 1s. 6d. Dixweil. 

‘) The author of this letter juflifies the Peers for rejecting the Eat 
nS India Bill, by thewing, rit. That they exercifed their own judg- 
3 ment. And 2dly, That they preferved the dignity of ther \<vitla- 


— tive authority, trom the imputation of dependence on the deinccra- 
ed tic power. He expofes the ambitious views of the miniitry of that 
= day, and the galling difappointment of their dependents in a manner 
ons : : 


’ not deftitute ot force and vivacity. 


On the fubject of the Eaft India Company’s affairs, he hopes that 
yet a regulating bill will foon be brought in by the prefent minifiry, for 
_ repealing the act in favour of the Company for a longer term in 
es theircharter ; legiflating the territorial acquifitions which will then 
bert revert to the crown in trutt for the nation ; and confining the com- 
ed pany to objects of trade only. He adds a ftatement of the com- 
ei pany’s affairs, which are at beft perplexed and doubtful, and need 
Laat the protection and foftering care of the legiflature. 


by Art. 36 The Mandate of his Grace the Archbifhap of Paris, 


ordering ‘Te Deum to be fing in all the Churches of his Diocefe, 
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ee" in Thank {giving for the Eftablifhment of Peace. ‘Iranilated 

tine from the French. Svo. 6d, Coghlan. 1784, , 

A a Before this little pamphlet feil into our hands, we faw an extract 1 
With from It, containing fome fentiments ratver generous upon the fub- nt’ 
sie ject of the animofity between France and England, and which tend- } | 
a6 the ed to excite our curiolity. But we have tound nothing In it deferv- ni | 
‘(hing ing the finalleft notice. M. de Juigne treads precifely in the fteps AH 
ores of his predecefiors, and prefents us with one more example of the’ Ht : 
i ” monotony that characteriies the preachers of France. He rings all H | 
‘tt, OF =e changes upon the fubitantive peace, treats us with it i its ae 
a iteral fenfe, prefents itagain in a moral view, and pops it upon us if a 

athird time in its myftical application, to the end of the chaprer. | aii: 

— As the original has not faileninto our hands, we can lay little of the 
of thi merits of the tranflator. He appears however to be juit as good a 
part one, as the Archbifhop deferved, 
io mutt A, ‘ 
e fixth, 
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ENGLISH REVIEW. 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

[For APRIL 1784.) 
ENGLAND. 


HE prefent month is not diftinguifhed by any great politica! 

event. ‘The grand bufinefs of le giflatton, in this country, 
has been interrupted. A kind of interregnum has taken place: an 
gnterval in the fenate, more glorious to the nation than the moi 
fuecefsful campaigns, or the mofl comprehenfive plans of policy. 
The Houfe of Commons, the prepondeiating power in the Britilh 
Conititution, have been conftrained to defcend from their thrones, 
and to mingle with the great mafs of the people; a fpectacle which 
the fublime genius of freedom contemplates with equal pride and 
delight. Even a pritice of the blood royal of France,* when he 
farvey ed the concourfe of electors for W efiminfter, muft have felt 
the pride of a royal defcent fufpended and loft in a temporary venc- 
ration for the majetty of the people. 

From the returns that have already been made, it appears that 

the popular current againft the coalition is ftrong and even eae. 
‘The miniiter, in the new Parliament will be fupported, at firit, 
a decided majority. The hopes, however, that are Rasa 
throughout the nation, from the virtue and abilities of Mr. Pit, 
are rather extravagant. ‘Time will infallibly produce difappoint- 
ments in the expe: stations of his countrymen at large, as_well as in 
thofe of his immediate fupporters in the Houfe of Commons. 
New parties will arife, and on new grounds. The Rockingham 
jntereft im Yorkfhire 1 is broken: the power of coalition is demolith- 
ed; new circumttances will produce new leaders, and beftow at leat 
the relifh of variety on the never-ceafing contentions of partics and 
wranglings in Parliament. 


SCOTLAND. 


Tt is remarkable, as we have before had occafion to obferve, that 
the prefent miniftry will experience a ftronger oppofition from Scot 
land than was ever experienced by any of their predeceffors. It 
would be difficult to trace this effect to any general caufe. There 18 
no circumftance i in the national character or fituation of the Scotch 
that is fufficient to account for fo unufual-a conduct. In forme! 

reigns that nation was, very generally, under the influence of {ome 
great and popular chieftian among their countrymen, who was at- 
‘tached to the court by one or more of the principal officers of go- 
vernment. But, fince the great Dukes of Argyle, and the celebrated 
commander and ftatefman, the Earl of Stair, no commanding abil: 
tes, or difttnguithed good fortune, have raifed any of the nobility uf 
Scotland to pre-eminence among their countrymen. The progreis 
of fociety too, and government has greatly worn off national diitinc. 


* The Duke of Chartres was prefent in Covent Garden, during 
the hotteit days of the election tor Weftminfter. 
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tions, and connected the great familics in Scotland with thofe of Eng- 
land by the ties of confanguinity and political interefts. Lonpow, 
not F HINBURGH, ts now confidered as the capital of his country by 
eve: Scotchman of family and of adventure: it is at St. James's, 
not HoLy-Roop-Hovse, + that he courts preferment, and is am- 
bitious of diitinétion. 

IRELAND. 


The moderate reftraint which the Irifh Parliament has impofed 
on the prefs is fully juflified by the profligate extremes to which it 
was carried, and exhibits to the friends of freedom a ftriking proof 
how careful they ought to be, not to ufe their liberty as a cloak to 
licentioufnefs. We are forry, farther to remark, that the ideas of 
aflaflination which polluted the Dublin news papers, are an evidence 
that the Irifh nation in general, whatever exceptions ought in truth, 
to be made in favour of the higher ranks, is behind moit other coun- 
tries in Europe in refpect to civilization. Such fentiments of barbari- 
y and ferocity of difpofition did not difgrace the civil broils of Po- 
land.—We have {till tarther to remark that the late condu& of the 
Irith, as well as of the Britidh Parliament, illuftrates and confirms 
the progreilive nature of ambition, and fhews how much great bo- 
dies of men are goveraed, in the fame circumftances, by the fame 
pailions. The Irifi parliament having fuccefsfully withftood the 
clamours and parade of military affociation, took even a bolder 
ep, and dared to curb the licentioufnefs of the prefs. It was jud 
in a fimilar manner, though on lefs juttiiiable grounds, that the long 
parliament, having defeated the royal power, proceeded alfo by 
fringing the liberty of the prefs, to fubvert the rights of the peo- 
pee Although thefe two caies were indeed different, the conduct 
of the paifions in both was the fame. 

On this fubject it may alfo be recollected that the Parliament i: 
the reign of Charles I. having began their encroachments on the 
executive power, voted their own power and privileges perpetual. 
lt was in this manner that the late Houfe of Commons tov, having 
attempted to feize the executive government of India, endeavoured 
by a repetition of remontirances, to intimidate the Crown from dii- 
lulving the Parliament. ne 


Hotianp. 


There is a remarkable fimilarity between the prefent fituations of 
Great Britain and Holland. In the former the king and the peo- 
ple; in the latter the ftadtholder and the people, are united againt 
powerful arittocratical factions. It is fortunate for Holland that it 
8 fituated in the neighbourhood of the dominions of the antient 
friends and allies of the republic, the Houfe of Brandenbourg. 


Russta AND TURKEY. 


_ The following facts which we have intermixed, and made the 
foundation of our reflections, were tranfmitted to us by a correfpon- 
dent at Conttantinople, in a letter dated the roth of March. 
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+ Where the minifter for Scotland ufed to hold his levees. 
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The grand etént of the confirmation and prolongation of peace 
took place here about the beginning of January. By this treaty 
the Empre’s of Rutha has obtained, what her predecelfors as well 
as herieif bad mace fo many ineffectual efforts to acquire, the vala- 
able peniniula of the Crimea; and that without the lofs of one 
crop of blood. The Emperor, not being a prince ipal in the late 
mifundertt. nding, but only an aihitant co Ruffia in cafe of hoftili- 
ties, has acquired no new addition of territory, but has got the 
limits and boundaries of both empires more clearly and ditting tly 
fettled than formerly. This circumilance has given rife here to a 
very talfe report, that Ruflia and the Porte have outwitted the Em. 
peror in the late negociation. It may naturally be afked erhecher 
this late acquifition by the Ruffians is in confequence of the ambi- 
tious views and police: v of that government? Politicians who form 
fyflems, and who afcribe every revolution'to fome caufe that is ade- 
quate tothe event, will anfwer in the affirmative, but the fact hap- 


4 


pens to be otherwife. Rufha nll very lately had no view or idea 
of getting pofleffion of this Pe ninfula. The whole ori: gvinated in 
Sahin Gre: ia, the Chan himieli, who naturally of a fee ble mind, 
and debilitated by difeafe, was territied into a renunciation of kis 
dominions, by the idea-of a rival fecretly fupp orted by the Por te. 
It is a fact, that the Ruffian Refidert in the Crimea did every thing 
in his power to perfuade the Chan from his purpofe of a retignation. 
The confequences of th: s revolution time alone can difcover, though 
in the mean time it affords a great field for political fpeculation. 
Rufia being now entitled freely to navigate the Black Sea, and pot: 
feffed ct fo contider te a territory on the banks of it, fo Hob ly pro- 
vided with the materials of fhip building, and’ with ports for ‘the 
focurity of navigation, may now create a navy fuited to her ambi 
tion and abilities. She can pair forth fleets from the fouth an 
trom the noith, encireie Europe, and lay in her claim fora {iiare 
of the Empire of the ocean. In point of commerce what may not 
be expected? The iinente. producti ve p! ‘evinces watered by 
thofe great rivers, which terminate in the Black Sea, as yet but 
little known, will a!l be laid open to the merchant, who will meet 
with every allurement and encouragement from the Imperial Court, 
already well convinced that the power and vreatnefs of every 20 
vernment muit really and permanently depe nd on the united labour, 
induttry, and commeree of individ uals. The propo! fed canal for 
Opening a communication between the Don and the Wolga, a dil 
tance only of twenty m les, will foon be put in execution. Ry this 
means Great Britain m say have ancther opportunity of re- eftablith 
ing her Cafpian trade, which was for merly attempted, ¥ hea 
promifed much, but which from certain obftacles, togetatl 
with unfortemate accidents, was relincuifed. T # fornict 
obftacles exiit no mere, and a repetition of the former tn 
porary misfortunes cannot be expected, The principal object 
of this commerce is the introduction of Britif commodities 1n- 
to the northern parts of Perfia, and to receive in return fro 
their provinees a part of the rich raw filks which they produce, #! 
which are fo efientially necefiary to fome of the moft confiderab! 
manufactures of our country. A circumflance greatly in favour ot 
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this idea is the treaty which has been made this very year between 
Rutia and the Court-of Perfia. By ic ail former articles are frictly 
renewed, and tke Ruffians have obtained liberty to conttruct ie- 
yeral forts for the protection of their navigation on the Cafpiam. 
It has been the goed iortune of the Mahometan fuperttition, never 
tohave been fubordinate to any other. By this late revolution an un- 
ufual phanomenon appears, the Greek church fo long kept in 
bate fubjection, affumes at once a fupetioni tv over the Mahometan | 
in one diitrict, and the latter cultivate cheir fu; perftition by the per- 
mifion of their ecclefiaftical opponents. Though many of thefe 
bigots have on this account lett that country, and more will {till 
follow their example, yet the Ruthaa government will endeavour b 
every means to entice them to remain. In this fubordinate fitua- 
tion they will be lefS obftinate in adhering to their old habits, and 
become gradually more fufceptible of improvement in ares and 
knowledge. More enlightened than their brethren in ‘Turkey, they 
may communicate to them infenfibly the fame improvements: more 
fecure and free than they, they may allure to their city thofe per- 
| fons and other governers of provinces, wh@ having amaffed a_tor- 
, tune by extortion, and dreading the vengeance of their fuperiors, 
fecure their lives and property by fight : a vatt lucrative object 
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this to the Rufhan government. Though this peace is now happily | 
cfablifhed, yet the commencement of hoftilitics was jufl on the point Ht! 
1 of taking place. A weeks longer delay on the part of the Porte ie 
* would have been fufficient for that purpofe. ‘The extremely pacilic 1 
(. difpoStion of the Sultan and the unprepared flate of the empire, got 3 
- the better of every obftacle. The particular circumflances aitend- ft 
1e ing the conclution of this treaty, fhew that peace however necef- } | 
i: lary, is procured on terms very humiliating to this emp're. The nti 
id Vizier confidering that the Sultan is an old man, and that his fuc- Ti 
re ceflor might juitiy challenge him for agrecing to a peace fo difho- ; 
ot vourable, retufed to fign the treaty, and the affair has been abfo- 

by lutely fettled wirhout his concurrence. At the fame time, however 

put that he kept bimfelf clearin this tranfaction,. he. has very ably pro- 

ect cured every pothble fecurity for the others who have concurred. 

ity Firft he directed the Sultan to confult the Mufti, and to it his fe- 

90° tah of approbation. In confequence of this, his highnefs iflued 

me an order figned by his own hand, commanding the treaty - 

for be figned, “This 3 is a written record, which will be tranfinirte< 

dil: to poiterity, in juitification of the tranfa@ion. Thefe previous tte “ 

this being taken, she’ treaty was at lait figned by the Capitan Pafhaw, re 

Ith prefenting the military, by the Reis Effendi, reprefenting the civil 

pich department, and by one of the Ulerma repreienting the /a:v and the ae 
ther church, Tt isto be hoped that the peace now eflablifhed will be if 
rmict permanent. Further conqueit is not the object of Ruilia. It ai 
tem ’her prefent intention to cultivate and i improve the extenfive terri- at 
biect tries which fhe already poflefles. It is not likely that foreign na- : 

5 in tions will quietly allow the Rutlians to make further progreis in this i 


frou ueighbourhood. 
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ant i You have read in the news papers of the French hav- 
rabie § taken pofieffion of Candia. The ftory is falfe, though it is 
ir of *. altogether without foundation. When there was a great 
this 
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probability of war taking place, the Porte had agreed to make , 
temporary cetlion of that iflandto the French, who were to _ 
fent troops of the defence of it againft any attack from the Ruffian: 
but then it was to revert again to thisgovernment. The pret nt ad. 
minifiration of affairs in this empire is placed in the ableft hands 
that everwere employed by the Ottoman monarchs. The grand 
Vizier and Capitan. Pafha are both very able men, and have their 
eyes fully open on ail the defects and weakneffes of this empire, 2 nd 
are both inclined to rectify them fo far as can be done with fafery 
among fo ignorant and brutal a people. The Vizierjhas given or. 
ders lately for the eftablifhment of a printing office, which has been 
frequently attempted, but hitherto proved unfortunate to the pro- 
moters ot fuch an inftitution. The Capitan Pafhaw is one of the 
many inftances t in this empire of individuals, who rife from the very 
loweit origin to the highett honour in the ftate. He is different hc OW" 
ever from the generality of thofe fons of fortune, becaufe his mer 
and his abilities are every way fuited to his, high command. He 
has at his own expence built a larce houfe, which coft upw. ards of 
50,000!, which he has made a prefent of tothe Emperor. The ob. 
ject of iti is of high political importance to this government, becauie 
there are lodged i in it alk the marines belonging to the fhips of war, 
to the number of 10,000; thefe fellows difperfed up and down, 
were continually in riots: collected together, they are immediately 
under his eye and kept in the ftriteft difcipline. They area kind 
of naval janifaries, who may be employed againft the others of that 
name, who have occafionally fubverted the government and de 
throned their Sovereign. ‘There are great preparations making in 
the arfenal at prefent, and nineteen thips of war, great and finall, 
are going to fail immediately on a cruize to the Mediterranean. 





*.* Communications for Tue Encitsu Review are requeffed tole 
fent to Mr. Murray, No. 32, Fleet-itreet, London. 
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